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Vacation Insurance’ 


VERY person in the United States who works, whether 


with brains or hands, should have a vacation, the econom 
of two weeks in the mountains or at the shore for ‘“‘a 


hands” being universally: recognized from the standpoint of 


both employer and employe. 


Just as certainly as one should have and enjoy a vacation 


should one recognize that the entirely different life durmg the vaca- 
tion. period brings its perils as well as its pleasures, and should 
take measures to protect one’s self accordingly. 


The dangers of travel by rail and water are too well known 


‘to require emphasis, but they should be remembered when starting 
away, as should the chances for automobile accidents, bicycle 
smashes, boating mishaps, falls in climbing, the dangers of the 
horse, of swimmitig, of sunstroke, explosions, fire, lightning, and a 
hundred other dangers which active, healthy people take too largely 
as a matter of course. 


Many an illness long latent in the system develops as the 


result of the change of living, incidental to the vacation, while risks 
incidental to change of water, bad sanitation, radical change in 
climate and other risks should all be considered. 


Care to avoid such dangers should be the first precaution. 


The second is the step for protection against them, in case 
Such protection 1s furnished in far the best 


Income Insurance 








Before starting on your vacation, be sure and take out one of 
our policies, which insures your income and also insures 


which protects the assured in case of illness or accident and helps 
one to regain health by obviating worry. No physical examination 
is required and the payments are sure and prompt. 





your life in case of death by accident. 








Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 


Please send particulars regarding Income Insurance 


advertised in C¢ LI JER’S WEEKLY to 


Name 


Address 


Fill out and return the coupon for full particulars. 


Agents wanted in all cities of 5,000 population or larger. 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 


The only 
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Equipment:—Two large headlights, generator, two side 
oil lamps, tail lamps, full set tools and horn—$900. 





With Bosch magneto, top, Prest-O-Lite tank, double 


rumble seat—$ 1050. 
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‘Look for the Triangle on the Radiator.” 


1,452 Cars Asked For in Five Days 


The highest compliment ever paid a new car followed our announcement to the 


Every automobile dealer in America received practically the same 


day an announcement of the Hudson “20,” giving complete specifications and 
a list of officers, engineers and directors of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 


This announcement was received by dealers the 19th of May. 
During five days following we received 104 telegrams and long distance 
calls all containing requests for the agency of the Hudson “ Twenty,” 
and giving the number of cars wanted. 


The grand total of the cars asked for in these telegrams and 
long distance calls was 1452. 

Scores of certified checks were received from dealers in different 
parts of the country who wished, if possible, to bind territory at once. 

In addition to telegrams, we received within ten days 1,873 letters 
from dealers, requesting territory in which to sell the Hudson “Twenty.” 

Of course we could not give an agency to every dealer who wanted 


it—in many instances several requests were from the same city. But 
the true significance of this wonderful response lies in the fact that 


104 men who sent telegrams, and 1,873 who wrote letters are all 
actuaily in the automobile business. They are selling cars 
every day. 

They judge a car from the over-critical standpoint of the man who 
has to sell them—the man who is going to invest his money and his 
business reputation in them. 


They know where other cars are weak. They know why certain 
cars are hard to sell. Being experts they know from the specifications 
and appearance of the 1910 Hudson “Twenty” and from the reputation 
of the men behind it, that never before was a car offered which repre- 
sented so much value for the money. They know that for the first 
time a car is being built to sell for less than $1,000 free from every 
objection heretofore raised against cars selling at or near this price. 
They know that never before has a car with so many high grade 
features been sold for $900. 








Some Reasons why the Hudson “Twenty” has Created a Sensation 


In the first place it is a good 
looking car. The officers of the 
Hudson ‘‘Twenty’’ have been the 
first to appreciate that it is as 
easy to make a good looking car 
and sell it for less than $1,000 as 
it is to make the other kind. 


It is a big car with a 100-inch 
wheel base, and 32-inch wheels. 


It is as roomy as any roadster 
made, regardless of price. To 
Insure absolute comfort to the 
driver and passenger, the foot 
pedals are adjustable. A woman 
can drive it with as much com- 
fort as a 6-foot man. 


Sliding Gear Transmission 
_It has a sliding gear transmis- 
sion, selective type, three speeds 
forward and reverse, such as you 
find on the Packard, Peerless, 
and other high grade cars. 

Its motor is the Renault type, 
patterned after the famous 
French motors of that name. 


Long Stroke Motor 


With a bore of 3?" and a stroke 
of 44" it conforms to the most 
up-to-date foreign design, a long 
stroke motor. 


The same company which makes 
the frames for the high priced 
Stearns cars makes the frames 
for the Hudson *‘ Twenty.’’ 


The front axle is a one-piece 
drop forged I-beam section of the 
best grade of open hearth steel 
carefully heat treated. 


Three-quarter Elliptic 
Springs 


The judgment of the best de- 
signers in the world is back of 
the suspension of the Hudson 
‘“Twenty.’’ Semi-elliptic in front, 
and three-quarter elliptic rear 
springs are the easiest riding un- 
der all conditions, faster and due 
to their peculiar actions, are the 


least liable to fracture. This is 
the spring suspension found on 
the Hudson ‘‘Twenty.’’ Springs 
are unusually long, and mounted 
with heavier and stronger fittings 
than on many cars twice the 
weight. The radiator is com- 
posed entirely of brass and cop- 
per of such dimensions that more 
cooling surface is provided than 
on most cars of half again as 
much horse power. 


Carbureter Specially 
Designed 


The carbureter has been es- 
pecially designed for the motor, 
insuring absolute control at all 
speeds. The fan, as in the best 
high-priced cars is belt driven; 
and so on throughout the entire 
car—judged by every mechanical 
and engineering standard, the 
Hudson ‘‘Twenty’’ is thoroughly 
up-to-date without embodying 
any experimental features. 


50 Miles an Hour 


Any Hudson ‘‘Twenty’’ will do 
fifty miles an hour. It has all 
the power you could ever have 
use for. It not only looks like 
the most expensive cars, but it 
acts like them too. It is strong, 
speedy, roomy and stylish. 


Please write today for com- 
plete specifications. The Hudson 
‘‘Twenty’’ is the only Your cylin- 
der licensed car selling for less 
than $1,000. It is the first ideal 
car at the price. 





Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me catalog and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Name 


City iacetawe State 











Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(Members A. L. A. M.) 


luly 31 
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‘al Ontario Conservatory 
of Music and Art 


WHITBY, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 


“Trafalgar Castle” 
The latest and best equip- 


ment in every department of study backed up by the LARGEST 
AND STRONGEST STAFF OF SPECIALISTS to be found in any 
similar college in Canada. The college stands for exact schol- 
arship, pleasant home life, and that type of social culture that 
grows in a Christian atmosphere. Send for calendar to 


REV. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal 
Kingston 


School of Canada 


A College of Applied Science 
Affiliated to QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter In 1841) 


Mining, Chemical, Civil, Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering 


Excellent location for geological purposes in rich 
mining district. Easy access by carriage in a few 
hours to mines and regions rich in minerals. 

Situation in small manufacturing and residential 
city perinits of low cost of living. Total expenses 
need not exceed $300 a school year. 

Write for Calendar to the Secretary. 


Mackay School of Mines 


University of Nevada 


Best equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty composed 
of prominent engineers and every department in 
charge of experienced instructors. Located close to 
great mining district—students obtain both wages 
and practical experience during vacations. Splendiq 
climate—every opportunity for outdoor life amigq 
beautiful surroundings. 

Regular term opens August 23rd. 
information address 


JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada 


IDEAL HOME LIFE in a 
beautiful Castle modeled after 
one of the palatial homes of 














For detailed 


































UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by cor respond. 
— One may take up High SSchool or 

ollege studies at almost any point and 
de half the work for a Bacheliy, degree. 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Reon: mists, Ac- 
countaifts, and many in other vocations. 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chice.go, I 








Cosmopolitan School of 
Music and Dramatic Art 


Unsurpassed faculty of 50. Course /of study based 
on best modern EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 
DIPLOMAS. The best school for earnest pupils. 


Fall season begins September 13th, ’09. 
Address the Registrar for Cat‘alogue No. 6. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING,, Chicago, IIl. 


Wireless telephone and 
telegraph operation and 
engineering opens lu- 
27 William: Street, New York cratives field for men and 


University Ruilding, Detroit i ‘ 
Address Nearest Office women. Practical In- 


struction, six weeks. Catdlog on application. 


MONTICELLO Id€,al school for young wo- 
~ en and girls. 72d Year 

sgins Sept. 30th. Faculty 
of Specialists in charge of pelt for English, Clas- 
sic and Continental Languag%s. Science, Music, Art, etc. 
Fine Gymnasium, Bonunttes Campus, Tennis Courts, 
usket Ball Field. Apply early. 4ypplicants on waiting list last year 


Acting Principal, Goat it SEMINARY 


LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make y‘ 5 independent. Hours Shorter 
—Pay Bigger—Deman q Greater than any other trade 
Catalog free. Write for it today 


8T. LOUIS TRADES 8CHQ)o1, 4445 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO 


Central College of Osteopathy 


Established 1903. Gives thorough course. 


clinical advantages. Send for catalog “C. 


Geo. Moffett, ih. O., Sec’y, Kansas City, Mo. 


% YORU STAMMER > 
SD | not voila. “plains methods for bon 


GEO” 4, LEWIS, 146 Adelaide St., De 
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LOOKING, FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing S chool Agency, 527-41 Park Row, N. Y. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free.| 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. NJ. 
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With the Circus 


q The flap of the tent and the smell of earth in the spring 
quicken the heart of the showman. In the layman they 
renew the perennial glamour of the circus. ‘‘Under Canvas 
Again,’’ by Arthur Ruhl, appears next week, and describes 
a day spent among the stakes and guy-ropes, with bands and 
gilded vehicles, elephants and camels. He finds the rovers 
of the ring eager to set forth from the metropolis once more 
into the open summer. 

He meets the clowns, donning their blatant clothes, and 
painting their faces with mirth; he has a glimpse of the 
contortionist, in his sensational posture of rest; he talks 
with the giant trio, who discount Samson and Sandow; he 
notes the muscular young men who make up as the belles 
of the dangerous acts; he listens to the history of the Human 
Butterflies, who would prefer a ‘‘real aristocratic vaudeville 
audience,’’ and he becomes acquainted with the Jordan fam- 
ily, folk to the canvas born. 

He watches the acrobats in the ‘‘main-tops,’’ flitting about 
‘‘like disembodied spirits,’’ and pictures a circus accident, 
while the music and show go on. The mammoth meal in 
the cook-tent has a number of unique features, including the 
armless man who dines with his feet. 

At the evening performance he portrays the deft collapse 
of the whole community and the bleak, cold aftermath 
which have given to the circus its illusive fascination. 


The Call of the City 


¢ In an article entitled ‘‘The Kansas Farmer’s Daughter,’’ 
Miss Sarah Comstock presents a new question of sociological 
trend. The magnetic power of the city—a dynamo of attrac- 
tion—has in all times picked away the youth of the farms. 
But this has never before become a migration; and it has 
never before been confined to the girls. 

Miss Comstock travels through Kansas in a search for 
an old-time country-maiden, and, in next week’s issue, re- 
counts the log of her journey. This State of wealth and 
agricultural comfort is losing its young women. 

The money which is dug from the soil is used to remove 
the child from it. Once away to school, and the restful 
acres have lost their hold. Though the author succeeded 
in finding daughters who were enticed to stay at home, with 
motor cars and grand pianos, yet she discovered those who 
would even reject as a suitor the possessor of a broad 
estate, for a city clerk and an air-tight tenement. 

Fathers and mothers whose years have been dragged 
through toil and young Lady Macbeths; returning from the 
dramatic schools, have few things left in common. Many 
girls who could be pleasantly supported under the paternal 
roof prefer to wander off to the cities to work. 


¢. Among other features will be a double-page drawing hy 
Charles Dana Gibson, in the vein which established his 
greatest popularity, representing the prevalent theme of the 
season,—a group of pretty girls, in a summer setting by the 
seaside. The title is ‘‘Engaged.’’ 


Prizes for Vacation Stories 


¢ It may be well to repeat for the benefit of those of our readers who have not 
seen the prize offer in Collier’s for July ro, that this weekly will pay one hundred 
dollars for the best 1,200-word account of a vacation received before October 1. 
For the second best article fifty dollars will be paid, and for all others that are 
accepted twenty-five dollars. The articles must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper only, and must be signed on the first page with the name and address 
of the sender. Good photographs that illustrate and add interest to the account 
should be sent as a pictorial accompaniment to the article and will really count 
a great deal in its favor. On its back every photograph should be described, 
and the name and address of the sender should also be written. Be sure to 
send the article and photographs in the same envelope, and do not let your 
manuscript exceed 1,200 words. Manuscripts and photographs intended for this 
competition should be addressed to the Vacation Editor, Collier’s, 416 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York City. 

As was the case last year, the present competition calls for specific stories 
of vacations, whether in the mountains, by the sea, on the lake, on the farm, 
afoot, awheel, in camp, on sailboats, in motor boats, or in automobiles—in 
fact, in whatever way the vacation was spent. Essays or fiction are not 
neither is it necessary for you to tell the whole story of your 
vacation. Use the twelve hundred words for a description of some part of 
your vacation, if this seems preferable. The more vividly you put on paper 
in words and in photographs the sense of joy of the summer’s outing the more 
certainly will the story be of interest to others. Do not send sketches or 
photographs are almost always a 
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drawings, these are usually unconvincing ; 
reflection of real things. 
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Lackawanna 
Motors 


NEW “ DOUBLE” 
TYP 


micas 
EXPLOSIONS 


INCREASES 
POWER 


Simplest— Most Efficient—Valveless 


One to six cylinders 214 to 45 H.P. for all boats. 41 years 
manufacturing and 11 years motor experience back of 
every WANNA engine. Complete boat outfits, 
Write for handsome New Catalogue of the “Silvereq 
Cylinders.’’ Not Price Alone Better Quality! 


22 Coldwell St., Newb h, 
Lackawanna Mfg. Co. i26 Tiverty st!,New York’ Wy 














“TWIN GRIP” 


PAPER FASTENER 


It’s just that double grip and 
the turn-down lips at the tip 
that make this fastener ideal 
for your office. Neither top, 
bottom ner middle paper can 
become loose—the twin / 
prongs hold them all. 
The De Long Hook and Eye Co. 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





Send 


for free 








samples in 
four sizes, 











The great durability and handsome appearance of con- 
crete products is now recognized world wide. Big 

ms Money Making plants being established everywhere, 

It will pay you to investigate our proposition fora 

factory in your locality. We furnish machines, molds and 

everything needed. e@ Write for particulars. 

THE PETTYJOHN CoO.,646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind, 


YAW AWA Rebuilt by Us. 


Ceres Let’s Prove It 
On Any To You 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Typ ewriter 


345 Broadway, New York 
Branches in All Large Cities. 

Save Your Old Safety Razor 

Give your new ones a true, velvety, 
Blades ! keen-cutting edge by a moment's 
stropping with the Ideal Holder. But don’t buy any 
more new 3 hole blades! A few seconds will give discard- 
ed ones new life—make them better than new Thirty 
days’ trial! Money back if not satisfied! Packed in 
traveling ca »_ postpaid, $1. IDEAL HOLDER CO. 
Box 18 Canton, Ohio 





























NEW W BOOK FREE This New Book on PAT- 
ENTS tells How to Obtain 

a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partie 

ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 


O’'MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys.. VIS F St., Washington, D. ¢, 





For 34 years we have been paying our cus 









tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 


$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savings investors. 


8 Ask for Loan List No, 714. 


positively prevented by “3-in- 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 


acid; freesample. 3 in One Oil 
Co., 35 Broadway, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS wax: 


All Stanuard Mach nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE « \ to}g Mfrs. Prices allow 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with pr 
lege of examimation. Write for catalog “M 
Typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chieage 


MONEY in MUSHROOMS 






















Easily grown in cellars, stables, sheds, 
x boxes, etc. Big market. Men and Women, write 
<e for big illustrated free booklet and learn how. 
Bz National Spawn & Mushroom Co., Dept.54, Boston, Mass 
ON Freight Forwarding Ce. 

REDUCED RATES on housenel 
« all Western points. 44 Marquette 

Building. Chicago; 150) Wright Building, St. I 
726 Old South Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Franciser 

200 Central building, Los Angeles 





SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 


Illustrated Guide 


ATENT 


Free report as to Patentability. 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


LP TS>_ A Genuine Flying Machine 


Miniature Model. Flies by its own power. 
Great fun! $1. Express paid. Catalog free. 
H. J. Nice Co., 12 NE 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn 


PATENTS ™ P AY 228805 


and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide ilit 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent aiied 11S2F, Weshingtes, D. C. 


PATENTS WATSONE COLEMAN 


— Lawyer, 612 F St., Washington, 
High at ¢ *-~ 8 Best services 

















Advice and books free 
Rates reasonable. 


fesse tine that PROTECT 





Our 3 books for Inventors mailed « i 
R.8.@ A.B LACEY, Dept. 51 Washingt on,D.C. Estab. 1869 
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=S 7 . . . 
E. $1.50. Baltimore's leading hotel. 

° The Rennert Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 

of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous 
veless i 
i years NEW YORK, N. Y. SSC 
ack of | SS 
outfits, Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- = P= 
‘ilvered : Broadway Central ing ‘American Plan. Our table & aL, == = 3 

the foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$1 Le hd 








ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
nantp ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the ’ A 
* Chalfcnie other; one of the world’s most fetidus re. Cover Design . ‘ . ‘ . Drawn by Henry Reuterdahl 
sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. ‘eae wil , 
is for Tcervatiada $e The Leeds Company. Always A Daughter of the South , Frontispiece by Charles Dana Gibson 6 
Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 





h, N.Y 

k, N.Y. 

; g SUMMER RESORTS | 

“ Fiction Number for August 


~ 


Editorials 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 








" ie Cen ee eee | a ee tt tin rl 8 
summer. $4 to $6. American Pian. Booklet on request. 
A Wasted Day. Story : F , Richard Harding Davis 9 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Tilustrated by Henry Raleigh : 
= : leat ae Little Juliana of Holland : : , Frederick Palmer _— 1 ¢ ro 
= : * American-Adelphi socbtinceanin taenaat uctex Illustrated with Photographs ‘ Se 
| structure. All outside rooms. Every convenience. The Jungle Renegade. Story : . __A. W. Rolker 13 ashe 


Illustrated by Henry Reuterdahl 


= 
Flashlighting the Jungle Beasts ; ‘ A. Radclyffe Dugmore 16 
SARAT PRI Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 
What the World Is Doing . : : ; 18 


Illustrated with Photographs 


ot oie State Mineral Spring Reservation Comment on Congress . ‘ ‘ : Mark Sullivan 20 
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te and AN IDEAL VACATION SPOT. For the Reader of Books 25 Morning Shave 
e, Ind, 
re Address PUBLICITY BUREAU : —s ; ; ; 
J Room 15, Arcade Building, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Volume XLIII Number 19 Lehn & Fink Ss Riveris 
8. P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London Y 
F.C f " is s, Ne ti » 416-430 8 € St; mdon, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, W. C.; Talcum Powder allays 

It RR the benefit of our readers we have classified Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. Copyright 1909 by P. F. Collier 0, ° 

|. the various hotels in the United States and Canada & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New irritation, prevents sore- 

according to tariff in their respective cities. One York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: United States and Mexico, 10 cents d 

CE asterisk (* ) will be placed opposite the advertisement a copy, $5.20 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $7.80 a year. ness and keeps the 

of the hotel which appeals to an exclusive patronage de- SOMES TO suuncermtns > aka 2 ae = 
en j manding the best of everything. Two asterisks (? ) vy} SUBS KAS. winge of Address~Subscribers when ordering a change of Ml 4 
indicates the hotel which appeals to those who desire address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. skin feeling fresh and 
ae high-class accommodations at moderate prices; and three From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before . 
Zor asterisks (=) indicates the hotel which appeals to com- the first copy of Collier’s will reach any new subscriber. cool all day. It 1S so 
vety, mercial travelers and those requiring good service at eco- g 
ent’ nomical rates fine and smooth that it 
; y 
card: OLLIER’S Travel Department, 426 West Thirteenth , . ‘ 
hirty C Street, New York City, will furnish, free by mail, | | blends into the skin 
on _ information and if possible booklets and time table of any | | ‘ a — 
} GO, Hotel, Resort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in the without being visible. 


United States or Canada. 
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ta THE EFFECT OF ADVERTISING T | p d 
ID you ever think of the in-  tertainment value in the best of ad- a cum ow er 
voluntary effect of advertising vertising. “Chink how much duller is sold by all druggists in 


upon you? Perhaps you have never your ride to business would be if 


large glass jars at 25c. 





taken an interest in the advertising the car hoardings were blank instead | 


Rr 4 BY R'S WEEKLY 


| 
TWO STRIKES AND THE BASES FULL | columns of the magazines you read; __ of being filled with color and print. Generous Sample Free 


maybe you scarcely glance at them Even the outdoor signs, though we ‘ 
yet .* g 8 A postal card request will 


The Greatest ead patie: ing igen 
and never really read an advertise- may protest against the dishgure- bring youa good sized sample 


cOil | Baseball Pictures ment. ment of the landscape, entertain that will give you a real dem- 























ork. 
- Ever Published Are there not, however, a few us and have their effect upon the onstration of how far ahead 
| 25 CENTS EACH names that have unconsciously fixed public mind. Riveris is of ordinary talcum 
e } Every baseball enthusiast wants these pictures, themselves in your mind? When As for magazines, there would powders. 
“M done by Charles Dana Gibson. ‘The proofs are : " 
sleage ae . pag a . you go to a grocery store for crack- ba fet. ta. ware wale 
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Progress 

WO TUNNELS WERE OPENED the other day connecting 

the little island of Manhattan with the North American 

mainland. These, with two other tunnels lately completed 

by the same management, make it possible for the first time, 

after three hundred years of history, for the people of the 
rest of the United States to reach the country’s greatest city without 
embarking on a boat. For city and nation both, this increased ease of 
access Means much in spiritual as well as material ways. The city, 
compact, crowded, and circumscribed by water, could expand in only 
one direction—upward, in stories piled on stories of office buildings and 
human homes. On a space of five acres—less than an average farmer’s 
field—on the lower end of the island, every week day in the year, in 
the single hour between five and six, half a million people place their 
impedimenta in their pockets and their bags and move away to distances 
of five to fifty miles. It is as if the entire city of Baltimore, or Wash- 
ington, or Kansas City, should, in an hour, pack their goods and move 
twenty miles away. This is the congested spot that the new tunnels tap. 
With a dozen other tunnels and bridges now building they will trans- 
form New York into a normal city which can spread out in wide con- 
centric circles of lawns and gardens, each family on its own piece of 
ground. The resident of the North American mainland is by these 
tunuels brought nearer to a marvelous city. On it any given service of 
hand or brain, from day laborer to banker, is paid for at from two to 
twenty times the compensation that obtains anywhere else in the 
world. To the man with money to buy, New York is a bazaar of 
goods and entertainment more marvelous than was ever pictured in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ On any winter evening a man with the 
money and the taste may take his choice of more than fifty high-class 
plays, operas, musical and literary entertainments. 





Marvels 

N THE SAME DAY the Hudson tunnels were opened a young man 
( ) on Long Island flew twenty-five miles in a flying-machine. Flew 
—not floated—in a flying-machine ; not a balloon. 
which men have allowed themselves to be wafted about by the wind are 
a century old; they have never been much more than toys. The flying- 
machine with which man subjects the wind to his command and service, 
going against it or with it as he wills—that is of to-day. The flying- 
machine of this week is where the automobile was a dozen years ago. 
Who can picture its final evolution? What man of fifty, whose own life 
spans the incredible ‘marvel of the telephone, will have the temerity to 
doubt that with the ultimate flying-machine man can pick up a church 
and fly away with it? In just these words prophecy is made by the 
very man who invented the telephone in 1874—himself still living and, 
through skill and patience, a powerful helper in solving the problem of 
aerial navigation. Not all the stores of the literature of imagination 
contain marvels more amazing than are commanded by the humblest 
day laborer who can buy and read the smallest daily paper which 
records the history of these passing years. 


The gas bags in 


Harvard’s President and Athletics 

gr enapaanpe ELIOT of Harvard hed the gift of saying the right 

thing on almost every subject, but in criticizing athletics he some- 
times seemed curiously to miss an essential fact. Himself a man of 
robust physique, a varsity oarsman in his day, he yet was so disturbed 
by the excesses of intercollegiate contests that he sometimes seemed 
Opposed to athletic competition itself. In his own fine sanity and bal- 
ance he rather lost sight of certain phases of frail human nature ; 
ignored that fourth dimension—the zest of the game—which makes all 
the difference between mere drudgery and the exhilaration of sport. Dr. 
ELIOT’ s successor seems to be a little closer to the undergraduate point 
of view. ‘The mere pleasure of exercise,’’? he says, ‘* soon ceases to 
suffice, because muscular strength and nervous and moral foree ean be 
brought to a high point only by a strenuous exertion that surpasses the 
hounds of strictly physical enjoyment. To make the most of himself, 
the boy must put forth an uncomfortable effort, and for this he must 
have an external stimulus. It is safe to assert that if young people 
took part in games only so far as they enjoyed the exercise without 
being affected by ambition or the opinion of their fellows, a large por- 
ion of the more strenuous sports. and therewith much valuable train- 
ing, physical and moral. would be lost. No doubt competition is often 
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carried too far until it has the effect of eliminating all but a few cham- 
pions of preeminent qualities. But the fact that competition may be 
carried further than is wise does not prove that it is not valuable as a 
stimulus, that it is not, indeed, the main factor in the physical develop- 
ment of youth.’’? This is sound talk. The body, as well as the mind, 
must be forced to do something which seems at the moment uncomfort- 
able in order to attain its highest growth. An athlete learns to run a 
half-mile in two minutes, not by comfortable jogging ’cross country— 
superior as that is from the point of view of pleasure and ordinary exer- 
cise—but by supreme efforts repeated many times under proper training. 
Young, growing men need competition and games to force them to make 
such supreme efforts because, in our civilization, they rarely have the 
chance to chase their enemies or their dinners, or indulge in the other 
sports of aborigines. A man of President ELior’s intellectual strength 
and discipline may see through the tediousness of gymnasium exercise 
to health and strength beyond. The average undergraduate generally 
needs to be allured by applause and the desire to win. 


Credit President Taft with This 

F THERE WERE in the United States a system which should select 
| men in their youth and train them both in scholarship and experi- 
ence, throughout half a lifetime, for just that kind of diplomacy which 
is adapted to the international relations of the present day, that institu- 
tion would oceasionally turn out, as its most perfect product in fitness, 
such an appointment as that of CHARLES R. CRANE to be Minister to 
China. He is a business man who has handled large affairs with poise 
and success—and this is rare enough even in a day when nine-tenths of 
international relations are commercial, while nine-tenths of the men 
who handle these relations are inexperienced in commerce and regard it 
with bored disdain. Mr. CRANE knows China well and, quite as impor- 
tant, knows Russia even more. He speaks the languages and knows 
the customs whose mastery will make him effective. He is a reformer. 
By his appointment Mr. Tarr pays no political debts and secures 
alone that kind of political capital which counts but little in votes. So 
far as high appreciation can go, he should be greatly rewarded. 

** Decadence Here and There’”’ 

VONCLUDING AN ACCOUNT of the life and works of the late 
( Congressman CUSHMAN, the ‘‘Outlook’’ falls into this state of mind: 

“Such a man is a sign of that vitality which, in spite of decadence here and 
there, is characteristic of Americs.” 

We wish we were sure we understood the intimation which the 
‘‘Outlook’’ intends to convey. If it means what it looks like, we 
think the Contributing Editor will raise the ‘‘ Outlook’’ office roof 
when he sees it. 

Charley on His Travels 

X7E ARE IN RECEIPT of many mimeographed sheets of a kind 
\\ which, to the experienced editor, carry the idea that many 
other papers have been similarly favored, and convey a suggestion of 
the diligent press agent. They contain the speech of the Honorable 
CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS before the International Press Association of 
Japan. That part of the speech which seems to us most removed from 
the platitudes of the Indiana stump, most charged with that emotion 
whose touch alone turns language into literature, is this: 

“IT have some experience in the press. The press is very diflieult to control. 
Some of them are quite stubborn, and, according to my experience, they are very 
refractory organs 

The Root Case in Washington 

ILO A. ROOT was a Justice of the Supreme Court of Washing- 
\ ton. In that capacity he filed an opinion in a case in wisich the 
plaintiff was a private citizen and the defendant was the Great Northern 
Railway. The opinion which Judge Roor filed was written for him by 
M. J. Gorpon, Spokane attorney for the Great Northern Railway. 
Before being filed it was submitted to and approved by W. R. Braa, 
chief counsel for the railway at St. Paul. This episode giving a .uew 
light on the range of corporate corruption, has aroused the State of 
Washington: bevond the boundaries of the State it has led the publie 
to look with new care at the relations between corporations and courts. 
Both these effects are wholesome. But to guard against the possibility 
of a very eruel kind of injustice, it should be borne in mind that a 
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supreme court is no more a single unit than a legisluture is. No more 
in one case than in the other does proved corruption of one member 
reflect upon the others. Judge Roor’s act was individual; his asso- 
ciates on the Supreme Bench of Washington had nothing to do with it, 
and it may be safely presumed that they received the shock of discover- 
ing judicial iniquity in their associate with surprise and indignation 
even greater than the public’s. 


Raw Material of the Race 

rT HE PARENT OF POSITION, who puts every possible shield of 
| circumstance about his boys, keeping them from contact with the 
world and laboring to make their future comfortable, may occasionally 
achieve security against temptation at the cost of developing moral 
resistance and strength of fiber generally. He is prone, in the good- 
ness of his heart, to think with sharp compassion of children who are 
not so safeguarded. These unprotected boys are not always in so bad 
a case as might at first appear. The report of the Education Committee 
of the London County Council, recently published, indicates that chil- 
dren who, early in life, come before magistrates and are committed to 
industrial schools, as a rule prosper and grow up to be successful, 
worthy citizens, whereas hordes of well-behaved boys settle down into 
colorless lives, exercise little initiative, and are more or less dead tim- 
ber, so far as any value to the community is concerned.  Isn’t it a 
common impression that the sons of ministers grow up to be rakes, and 
that boys nourished by kicks and cuffs make strong men? This inter- 
esting report gives a list of forty-two boys once considered incorrigible, 
who now are successful citizens. This is reassuring to those whose 
money, effort, and influence are expended upon such institutions as the 
vacation schools, the juvenile courts, the ‘little republies,’’ and the 
fresh-air holidays. The children of misfor- 


wherein every creature lives strictly up to the requirements of its name ; 
where the startled fawn flees, shrieking, from the winged onset of the 
killdee plover ; where the grasshopper sparrow leaps from verdurous 
blade to verdurous blade, rubbing its hind legs together in an ecstasy 
of song; where the strawberry bass leaves its watery haunts and clam- 
bers painfully into the garden patch, seeking its favorite food, only to 
be attacked and skinned alive by the scale beetle ; and where, true as 
the poleeat to the pole, the patient nuthatch, undismayed by years of 
disappointment and failure, steadfastly sets beneath the tree striving 
to bring forth its long-awaited brood from the fruit of the thankless 
chineapin and the unresponsive hickory. 


On the Big Road 

NE THINKS OF ROADS mostly in connection with adventure, 
() The very name suggests encounters with bandits, coaching inci- 
dents in which beautiful ladies figure, pursuits, alarms, elopements, the 
chapter ending in a toby of mulled ale around the fireside at the sign 
of the Black Lion, where the landlord’s daughter is a buxom lass. At 
least, that was the order on the English roads in the days of the 
Georges, and most of the good old stories are road stories. ... ‘It 
was on the Great Northern road from York to London, about the 
beginning of the month of October, and the hour of eight in the even- 
ing, that four travelers were driven for shelter into a little publie- 
house on the side of a highway.’’ Could anything—even ‘‘ once upon 
a time’’—be more auspicious? Ah, the great North road, SMOLLETT 
himself had fared over it, seeking his fortune, to London. Rory Ran- 
dom and his friend Strap had come by the same route, their money 
sewed between the lining and waistband of their breeches, and had 
fallen in with the pedler and the formidable desperado. Such roads, if 
they do not lead to Rome, lead to some 








tune, tempered by resistance, have potential- 
ities that can not be estimated. They are 
the raw material of the race, and hardly any 
amount of labor in behalf of them may be 
considered inordinate. 


ROM OVERSEA comes word that the 

house wreckers are at work upon the 
Quartier Latin. Six months from now not 
a hint of the alluring twist of ancient streets 
will be left to remind the Parisian or foreign 
visitor where genius throbbed and mediocrity 
masked itself in an elation so fine that none 
might know it for what it was. The dark, 
historied rooms are to give way to bright 
and sanitary apartments looking upon broad 
streets; all will be clean, obvious, up-to- 
date. The shades of Mimi and Musette, 
yandering by the light of that bland moon 
which shifies upon the chestnuts of Paris, 
will be twice bereft, and a second time will 
encounter death. Rodolph, Benoit, Schau- 





Villon 


He Still Complaineth of His Piteous Plight 
One Corner of Romance By EDWIN MARKHAM 


ERE am I in a piteous plight, 
Driven and dour in a hell, pardee; 
For I slipt and fell in the mortal fight: 
I was one, but the Fates were three! 


LIVED the life of the kites and crows | 

Up in the boughs of a tossing tree; 

And went to the wind as a dead leaf goes: 
I was one, but the Fates were three! 


ERE are Lais and Lesbia, too, 
Ladies that once were the world to me. 
Now they are less than the foam that flew: 
A man is one, but the Fates are three! 


other golden city. One can imagine that 
Crusaders once traveled over these high- 
ways, and that soldiers had come straggling 
home from war. The businesslike aspect of 
the open road never fails to impress. It 
has none of the turnings of the byways or 
the brambly paths, but forges on, ‘‘ speed- 
ing you along with a strange uplifting of 
the heart.’’ Now it takes a sudden dip, and 
on the other side of the valley you can see 
teams crawling perpendicularly upward, like 
ants. Like a broad river it seems to flow 
onward to far-away cities by the sea. It 
carries you through darksome forests, the 
| abode of owls; it broadens into the market 
street of a country town. If the road chances 
to be a pike with toll-gates, you will see 
frosty old men hobbling out to collect their 
tribute. You are liable at any time to meet 
a gypsy band, a pedler with his wares, or a 
traveling photograph gallery. ’Twas always 
on the ‘‘big road’? in the Uncle Remus 
— stories that things happened, and Brer Rab- 








nard, and Jacques—who ‘‘ was buried some- 

where’’—may as well keep them in their last narrow beds, for their 
buoyant and excursive spirits will recognize nothing of their old 
retreats! There will be no welcome for Marcel, no greeting for Little 
Billee, no place of shelter forthe happily vagrant ‘‘ Child of the Cen- 
tury !’? Who will know where ABELARD walked, or guess where VILLON 
skulked? Who say where XAVIER taught or little good Ste. GENEVIEVE 
went her sweet way? However, the dead are dead, whether they be the 
creation of GoD or man, and the streets of Paris ought to be for living 
Parisians. Let jsunlight pierce the dark old lanes and streets; let 
modern rooms replace the sodden chambers and attics. They may 
make no appeal to the imagination, but they are excellent for health 
of body and nimbleness of mind. As for genius, it needs no 
‘‘atmosphere,’’ as good wine needs no bush. 


Woodland Imaginings 

F CUVIER IT WAS SAID that he could reconstruct any extinct 
() creature, entire, give him but ‘‘a rag and a bone and a hank of 
hair’’ from the original. A modern Cuvier makes himself known 
through the columns of the London ‘‘ Globe.’?’ From the mere sound 
of a name he predicates confidently the habitat and haunts of wild 
American creatures which he has met with only in print. Describing 
the country home of a distinguished American, himself a fervid and 
occasionally emphatic naturalist, he writes: 


, 


“The chipmunk and the woodehuck dart to and fro among the woodpiles.” 
The method has a sweet simplicity. 
mind deduces chips, and from the chips, chipmunks. 
chuck. the connection is obvious. It recalls to mind that time-honored 


From the woodpile the scientific 
As for the wood 


saw of the crossroads grocery : 
‘How much wood would a woodchuck chuck 
If a woodchuck would chuck wood 
How fascinating and improved a system of natural history could be 


built up on this basis! Behold a new and logieal world of the wild, 


bit waited for Brer Fox with the wonderful 
‘‘Tar baby.’’ In some Spanish colonies they have the proper 
appreciation for roads expressed in naming them. To set out over the 
‘* Calle de Paz y Bien Viaje’’—the Street of Peace and a Good Journey 
—-is like being speeded on the way by a kind host. 


Advice Gratis 

TITH TOUCHING FAITH in editorial omniscience, a troubled 
\\ householder of Newark, New Jersey, asks one of our esteemed 
contemporaries how to get rid of an escaped tarantula. If the ‘‘ Times”’ 
can not answer the query, up goes our editorial hand, signaling erup- 
tive wisdom below. We know a baker’s dozen of ways to delete a taran- 
tula, from turning on the gas while he is asleep, to mowing his legs off 
with a scythe, and handing the harmless remnant over to the apprecia- 
tive chickens. But, after all, why exhibit a spirit of destructive criti- 
cism toward the guest of the ceHar? Certain defects may be, it is true, 
alleged against him. He has long, unkempt hair, a low forehead, and 
unpleasantly piercing eyes. These be but surface blemishes, the marks 
of the ugly but beneficent sprite who is an acquisition to any household. 
His tigerish leap means death to many a fly, each victim far more peril- 
ous to the welfare of the household than is the grisly and far-traveled 
spider himself. He will feed and fatten upon the loathly water-bug and 
the nauseous roach. It may be that, by virtue of his horrific aspect, 
he will even scare that bugaboo of madame, the local mouse, away from 
He will do no harm to any reputable member of society. 
His evil reputation is mainly the terror of a name and of superfluous 
and sprangly legs. Let the Jerseyman be wise and leave his tarantula 
Soon enough will come the nipping airs of November to 
pierce through his shaggy but insufficient tropic coat and clog up 
his air-tubes with whatever form of influenza the Arachnide succumb 
to. Or, failing that, the genius of the kitchen, descended from the 
Great Exorciser, St. Patrick, will one day terminate the humble, 
timorous, but serviceable career of the exile with a determined and 
flat-footed serunch. 


the premises. 


In peace. 
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‘““Was it you,” demanded young Andrews in a puzzled tone, 








“or your brother who tried to knife me?”’ 





























A Wasted Day 


The 


HEN its turn 

secretary, somewhat 

laid the letter in front of the 

Wisest Man in Wall Street. 

“From Mrs. Austin, probation 

officer, Court of General Sessions,” 
he explained. “Wants a letter about Spear. He’s been 
convicted of theft. Comes up for sentence Tuesday.” 

“Spear?” repeated Arnold Thorndike. 

“Young fellow, stenographer, used to do your letters 
last summer going in and out on the train.” 

lhe great man nodded. “I remember. What about him?’ 

The habitual gloom of the private secretary was 
lightened by a grin. 

“Went on the loose: had with him about five hundred 
dollars belonging to the firm; he’s with Isaacs & Sons, 
now, shoe people on Sixth Avenue. Met a woman, and 
woke up without the money. The next morning he 
offered to make good, but Isaacs called in a policeman. 
When they looked into it. they found the boy had been 


came, the private 
apologetically, 


drunk. They tried to withdraw the charge, but he’d 
been committed Now, the probation officer is trying 
to get the judge to suspend sentence. \ letter from 
you, sir, would 


It was evident the mind of the great man was else 
Where. Young men who, drunk or sober, spent the 
firm’s money on women who disappeared before sunrise, 
did not appeal to him Another letter submitted that 
morning had come from his art agent in Europe. In 
Florence he had discovered the Correggio he had been 
sent to find. It was undoubtedly genuine, and he asked 
to be instructed by cable Phe price was $40,000. With 
one eye closed, and the other keenly regarding the ink 
stand, Mr. Thorndike decided to pay the price; and with 
the facility of long practise dismissed the Correggio, and 


snapped his mind back to the present 


“Spear had a letter from us when he left, didn’t he?” 
he asked ‘What he has developed into ince he left 
Us he shrugged his shoulder The secretary with 
drew the letter, and slipped another in its place. 


he chanted, “wants 
road, with turf 
Says it will 


“Home Firth, the landscape man.” 


permission to se blue flint on the new 


gutters and to 


plant silver firs each side. 


run to about five thousand dollars a mile.” 


No!” protested the great man firmly, “blue flint 
makes a country place look like a cemetery Mine looks 
too much like a cemetery now Landscape gardeners!” 
he @x¢ mi mpatiently heir only idea is to insult 
nature | is better the dav I bought it. when 


le 
I 
i ni hd ou could pick flowers all the way 


Wisest Man in 


Wall Street, and His Call at the 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


to the gates.” Pleased that it should have recurred to 
him, the great man smiled. “Why, Spear,” he exclaimed, 
“always took in a bunch of them for his mother. Don’t 
you remember, we used to see him before breakfast 
wandering around the grounds picking flowers?” Mr. 
Thorndike nodded briskly. “I like his taking flowers 
to his mother.” 

“He said it was to his mother,” 
tary gloomily. 

“Well, he picked the flowers, anyway,” laughed Mr. 
Thorndike. “He didn’t pick our pockets. And he had 
the run of the house, in those days. As far as we 
know,” he dictated, “he was satisfactory. Don’t say 
more than that.” 


suggested the secre 


The secretary scribbled a mark with his pencil. “And 
the landscape man?” 
“Tell him,” commanded Thorndike, “I want a wood 


road, suitable to a farm; and to let the trees grow 
where God planted them.” 

As his car slid downtown on Tuesday 
mind of Arnold Thorndike was 
details of daily routine as the purchase of a railroad, the 
Japanese loan, the new wing to his art gallery, and 
an attack that morning, in his own newspaper, upon 
his pet trust. But his busy mind was: not too occu 
pied to return the salutes of the traffic policemen who 
cleared the way for him. Or, by some genius of mem 
ory, to recall the fact that it was on this morning young 
) theft It was a charm 
The spring was at full tide, and the an 


morning the 


occupied with such 


Spear was to be sentenced for 
ing morning. 
was sweet and clean. Mr. Thorndike considered whim 
sically that to-send a man to jail with the memory of 
such a morning clinging to him, was adding a year to 
his sentence. He regretted he had not given the probation 
officer a stronger letter. He remembered the young man 
now, and favorably. A shy, silent youth, deft in work, 
and at other times conscious and embarrassed. But that. 
on the part of a stenographer, in the presence of the Wisest 
Man of Wall Street, was not 
Mr. Thorndike had put even royalty 
ous royalty, 


unnatural On oceasions 
frayed, impecuni 
on the lookout for a loan—at its ease 

The hood of the ear was down. and the taste of the 


air, warmed by the sun, was grateful It was at this 


time, a year before, that young Spear picked the spring 
flowers to take to his mother. A vear from now wher 
would young Spear be 

It was characteristic of the great man to t lickly 


ae ° Y Illustrated by 
Criminal Court HENRY RALEIGH 
so quickly, that his friends declared he was a slave to 
impulse. It was these same impulses, leading so in 
variably to success, that made his enemies call him 
the Wisest Man. He leaned forward and touched the 
chauffeur’s shoulder. “Stop at the Court of General 
Sessions,” he commanded. What he proposed to do 
would take but a few minutes. A word, a_ personal 
word from him to the District Attorney, or to the 
judge, would be enough. He recalled that a Sunday 
Special had once calculated that the working time of 
Arnold Thorndike brought him in two hundred dollars 
a minute. At that rate, keeping Spear out of prison 
would cost a thousand dollars. 


("3 of the sunshine Mr. Thorndike stepped into the 
gloom of an echoing rotunda, shut in on every side, 
hung by baleonies, lit, many stories overhead, by a dirty 
skylight. The place was damp, the air acrid with the 
smell of stale tobacco juice, and foul with the presence 
of many unwashed humans. \' policeman, chewing 
stolidly, nodded toward an elevator shaft, and other 
policemen nodded him further on to the office of the 
District Attorney. There Arnold Thorndike breathed 
more freely. He was again among his own people. He 
could not help but appreciate the dramatic qualities of 
the situation: that the richest man in Wall Street 
should appear in plead for a humble and 
weaker brother. He knew he could not escape recogni 
tion, his face was too well known. but. he trusted, fo 
the sake of Spear, the reporters would make no display 
of his visit With a laugh, he explained 
why he had come But the outburst of approbation he 
had anticipated did not follow. 

The District Attorney ran his finger briskly down a 
ecard. “Henry Spear,” he exclaimed, “that’s 
Court IIT, Judge Fallon Andrews is in that 
court.” He walked to the door of his private office 
“Andrews!” he called. 

He introduced an alert, broad-shouldered young man 
of vears of much indiscretion, and with a charming and 


person to 


deprecato1 \ 


pl inted 
your man. 


inconsequent manne? 
“Mr. Thorndike is interested in Henry 
Three this morning 


coming 


Wants to 


sepeal 
up for sentence In Part 
speak for him. Take him over 

Che District Attorney 


with you.” 
hands quickly, and re 


shook 


treated to his private office Mr. Andrews took out a 
cigarette and. as he crossed the floor, lit it 

“Come with me.” he commanded. Somewhat puzzled 
slight] annoved, but e1 ng thal e novelty of 
the environment 1 the irtness of S ion, Mr 
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Thorndike followed. He decided that, in his ignorance, 
he had wasted his own time and that of the prosecuting 
attorney. He should at once have sent in his card to 
the judge. As he understood it, Mr. Andrews was now 
conducting him to that dignitary, and, in a moment, 
he would be free to return to his own affairs which 
were the affairs of two continents. But Mr. Andrews 
led him to an office, bare and small, and offered him 
a chair, and handed him a morning newspaper. There 
were people waiting in the room; strange people, only 
like those Mr. Thorndike had seen on ferryboats. They 
leaned forward toward young Mr. Andrews, fawning, 
their eyes wide with apprehension. 

Mr. Thorndike refused the newspaper. 
was going to see the Judge,” he suggested. 

“Court doesn’t open for a few minutes yet,” said 
the assistant district attorney. “Judge is always late, 
anyway. 

Mr. Thorndike suppressed an exclamation. He wanted 
to protest, but his clear mind showed him that there 
was nothing against which, with reason, he could pro- 
test. He could not complain because these people were 
not apparently aware of the sacrifice he was making. 
He had come among them to perform a kindly act. He 
recognized that he must not stultify it by a show of 
irritation. He had precipitated himself into a game 
of which he did not know the rules. That was all. 
Next time he would know better. Next time he would 
send a clerk. But, he was not without a sense of humor, 
and the situation as it now was forced upon him, struck 
him as amusing. He laughed good-naturedly, and reached 
for the desk telephone. 

“May I use this?” he asked. He spoke to the Wall 
Street office. He explained he would be a few minutes 
late. He directed what should be done if the market 
opened in a certain way. He gave rapid orders on 
many different matters, asked to have read to him a 
eablegram he expected from Petersburg, and one from 
Vienna. 

“They answer each other,” was his final instruction. 
“Tt looks like peace.” 

Mr. Andrews with genial patience had remained silent. 
Now, he turned upon his visitors. A Levantine, burly, 
unshaven and soiled, towered truculently above him. 
Young Mr. Andrews with his swivel chair tilted back, 
his hands clasped behind his head, his cigarette hang- 
ing from his lips, regarded the man dispassionately. 

“You gotta hell of a nerve to come to see me,” he 
commented cheerfully. To Mr. Thorndike, the form of 
greeting was novel. So greatly did it differ from the 
procedure of his own office, that he listened with interest. 

“Was it you,” demanded young Andrews, in a puz- 
zled tone, “or your brother who tried to knife me?” 


“T thought I 


AR. THORNDIKE, unaccustomed to cross the pave- 
N ment to his office unless escorted by bank mes- 
sengers and plain-clothes men, felt the room growing 
rapidly smaller, the figure of the truculent Greek loomed 
to heroic proportions. The hand of 
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of a hose flushing a gutter, swept his soiled visitors into 
the hall. 

“Come on,” he called to the Wisest Man, “the court 
is open.” ‘ 


.* THE corridors were many people, and with his 
eyes on the broad shoulders of the assistant district 
attorney, Thorndike pushed his way through them. The 
people who blocked his progress were of the class un- 
known to him. Their looks were anxious, furtive, mis 
erable. They stood in little groups, listening eagerly to 
a sharp-faced lawyer, or, in sullen despair, eying each 
other. At a door a tipstaff laid his hand roughly on 
the arm of Mr. Thorndike. 

“That’s all right, Joe,” called young Mr. Andrews, 
“he’s with me.” They entered the court, and passed 
down an aisle to a railed enclosure in which were high 
oak chairs. Again, in his effort to follow, Mr. Thorn- 
dike was halted, but the first tipstaff came to his rescue. 
“All right,” he signaled, “he’s with Mr. Andrews.” 

Mr. Andrews pointed to one of the oak chairs. ‘You 
sit there,” he commanded, “it’s reserved for members of 
the bar, but it’s all right. You’re with me.” 

Distinctly annoyed, slightly bewildered, the banker 
sank between the arms of a chair. He felt he had lost 
his individuality. Andrews had become his sponsor. 
Because of Andrews he was tolerated. Because Andrews 
had a pull, he was permitted to sit as an equal among 
police-court lawyers. No longer was he Arnold Thorn- 
dike. He was merely the man “with Mr. Andrews.” 

Then even Andrews abandoned him. “The judge’ll be 
here in a minute, now,” said the assistant district at- 
torney, and went inside a railed enclosure in front of 
the judge’s bench. There he greeted another assistant 
district attorney whose years were those of even greater 
indiscretion than the years of Mr. Andrews. Seated on 
the rail, with their hands in their pockets and their 
backs turned to Mr. Thorndike, they laughed and talked 
together. The subject of their discourse was one Mike 
Donlin, as he appeared in vaudeville. 

To Mr. Thorndike it was evident that young Andrews 
had entirely forgotten him. He arose, and touched his 
sleeve. With infinite sareasm Mr. Thorndike began: “My 
engagements are not pressing, but—” 

A court attendant beat with his palm upon the rail. 

“Sit down!” whispered Andrews. “The judge is 
coming.” 

Mr. Thorndike sat down. 

The court attendant droned loudly words Mr. Thorn 
dike could not distinguish. There was a rustle of silk, 
and from a door behind him the judge stalked past. He 
was a young man, the type of the Tammany politician. 
On his shrewd, alert, Irish-American features was an 
expression of unnatural gloom. With a smile, Mr. 
Thorndike observed that it was as little suited to the 
countenance of the young judge as was the robe to his 
shoulders. Mr. Thorndike was still smiling when young 
Andrews leaned over the rail. 





the banker went vaguely to his chin, 
and from there fell to his pearl pin, 
which he hastily covered. 

“Get out!” said young Andrews, 
“and don’t show your face here—” 

The door slammed upon the flying 
Greek. Young Andrews swung his 
swivel chair so that, over his shoul- 
der, he couJd see Mr. Thorndike. “I 
don’t like his face,” he explained. 

A kindly eyed, sad woman with a 
basket on her knee smiled upon An- 
drews with the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. 

“Is that woman going to get a 
divorce from my son,” she asked, 
“now that he’s in trouble?” 

“Now that he’s in Sing Sing?” cor- 
rected Mr. Andrews. “I hope so! 
She deserves it. That son of yours, 
Mrs. Bernard,” he declared emphatic 
ally, “is no good!” 

The brutality shocked Mr. Thorn- 
dike. For the woman he felt a thrill 
of sympathy, but at once saw that it 
was superfluous. From the secure 
and lofty heights of motherhood, 
Mrs. Bernard smiled down upon the 
assistant district attorney as upon 
a naughty child. She did not even 
deign a protest. She continued merely 
to smile. The smile reminded Thorndike of the smile 
on the face of a mother in a painting by Murillo he 
had lately presented to the chapel in the college he had 
given to his native town. 

“That son of yours,” repeated young Andrews, “is a 
leech. He’s robbed you, robbed his wife Best thing I 
ever did for you was to send him up the river.” 

The mother smiled upon him beseechingly. 

“Could you give me a pass?” she said. _ 

Young Andrews flung up his hands, and appealed to 
Thorndike. 








“Isn’t that just like a mother?” he protested “That 
son of hers has broken her heart, tramped on het 
cheated her; hasn’t left her a cent: and she comes t 
me for a pass, so she can kiss him through the bars 
And, I'll bet she’s got a cake for him in that basket!” 

The mother laughed happil she knew now she would 


vet the pass 


“Mothers,” explained Mr. Andrews, from the depth of 
his wisdom, “are all like that; your mother. my mother 
If you went to jail, your mother would be just li 
that.” 

Mr. Thorndike bowed his head politely He had never 
considered going to jail, or, whether, if he did, his 


mother would bring him cake in a basket \pparent] 
there were many aspects and accidents of life not in 
cluded in his ex perience 

Young Andrews sprang to his feet, and ith the fores 





For a moment Mr. Thorndike stood irresolute and then sank back into his chair 


“Stand up!” he hissed Mr. Thorndike stood up. 

After the court attendant had uttered more unintel 
ligible words, every one sat down; and the financier 
again moved hurriedly to the rail. 

“I would like to speak to him now before he begins,” 
he whispered. “I can’t wait.” 

Mr. Andrews stared in amazement. The banker had 
not believed the young man could look so serious. 

“Speak to him, now!” exclaimed the district attorney. 
“You've got to wait till your man comes up. If you 
speak to the judge, now The voice of Andrews faded 
away in horror. 

Not knowing in what way he had offended, but con 
vinced that it was only by the grace of Andrews he had 
escaped a dungeon, Mr. Thorndike retreated to his arm 


ail 


<< o clock on the wall showed him that, already, he had 
viven to young Spear one hour and a quartet The 
idea was preposterous. No one better than himself knew 
vhat his time was really worth In half an hour there 
as a board meeting; later, he was to hold a_ post 
mortem on a railroad; at every moment questions were 
heing asked by telegrap vy cable, questions that in 
olved the credit of individuals, of firms, of even the 
ountry {nd the one man who could answer them was 


risking untold sums only that he might say a good word 


for an idle apprentice Inside the railed enclosure a 


lawyer was reading a typewritten speech. He assured 
his honor that he must have more time to prepare his 
case. It was one of immense importance. The name of 
a most respectable business house was involved, and a 
sum of no less than nine hundred dollars. Nine hufdred 
dollars! The contrast struck Mr. Thorndike’s sense of 
humor full in the center. Unknowingly, he laughed, and 
found himself as conspicuous as though he had appeared 
suddenly in his night clothes. The tipstatfs beat upon 
the rail, the lawyer he had interrupted uttered an indig- 
nant exclamation, Andrews came hurriedly toward him, 
and the young judge slowly turned his head. 

“Those persons,” he said, “who can not respect the 
dignity of this court will leave it.” As he spoke, with 
his eyes fixed on those of Mr. Thorndike, the latter saw 
that the young judge had suddenly recognized him. But 
the fact of his identity did not cause the frown to relax, 
or the rebuke to halt unuttered. In even, icy tones, the 
judge continued: “And it is well they should remember 
that the law is no respecter of persons and that the dig- 
nity of this court will be enforced, no matter who the 
offender may happen to be.” 

Andrews slipped into the chair beside Mr. Thorndike, 
and grinned sympathetically. 

“Sorry!” he whispered. “Should have warned you. 
We won’t be long, now,” he added encouragingly. “Ags 
soon as this fellow finishes his argument, the judge’ll 
take up the sentences. Your man seems to have other 
friends; Isaacs and Son are here, and the typewriter 
firm who taught him; but what you say will help most, 
It won’t be more than a couple of hours now.” 

“A couple of hours!” Mr. Thorndike raged inwardly, 
A couple of hours in this place where he had been pub- 
licly humiliated. He smiled, a thin shark-like smile, 
Those who made it their business to study his expres- 
sions, on seeing it, would have fled. Young Andrews, 
not being acquainted with the moods of the great man, 
added cheerfully: “By one o’clock anyway.” 

Mr. Thorndike began grimly to pull on his gloves. For 
all he cared now young Spears could go hang. Andrews 
nudged his elbow. 

“See that old lady in the front row?” he whispered. 
“That’s Mrs. Spears. What did I tell you; mothers are 
all alike. She’s not taken her eyes off you since court 
opened. She knows you’re her one best bet.” 

Impatiently Mr. Thorndike raised his head. He saw a 
little, white-haired woman who stared at him. In her 
eyes was the same look he had seen in the eyes of men 
who, at times of panic, fled to him, beseeching, entreat- 
ing, forcing upon him what was left of the wreck of their 
fortunes, if only he would save their honor. 

“And here come the prisoners,” Andrews whispered. 
“See Spear? Third man from the last.” 


A LONG line, guarded in front and rear, shuffled into 
F the court-room, and, as ordered, ranged themselves 
against the wall. Among them were old men and 
young boys, well dressed, clever-looking rascals, collar- 
less tramps, fierce-eyed aliens, smooth. 
Shaven, thin-lipped Broadwayards— 
and Spear. 

Spear, with head hanging, with lips 
white and cheeks ashen, and his eyes 
heavy with shame. 

Mr. Thorndike had risen, and, in 
farewell, was holding out his hand 
to Andrews. He turned, and across 
the court-room the eyes of the finan- 
cier and the stenographer met. At 
the sight of the great man, Spear 
flushed crimson, and then his look of 
despair slowly disappeared; and into 
his eyes there came incredulously hope 
and gratitude. He turned his head 
suddenly to the wall. 

Mr. Thorndike stood irresolute, and 
then sank back into his chair. 

The first man in the line was al- 
ready at the railing, and the questions 
put to him by the judge were being 
repeated to him by the other assistant 
district attorney, and a court attend- 
ant. His muttered answers were in 
turn repeated to the judge. 

“Says he’s married, naturalized 
citizen, Lutheran Church, die-cutter 
by profession.” 

The probation officer, her hands 

filled with papers, bustled forward 
and whispered. 
“Mrs. Austin says,” continued the district attorney, 
“she’s looked into this case, and asks to have the man 
turned over to her. He has a wife and three children; 
has supported them for five years.” 

“Is the wife in court?” the judge said. 

\ thin, washed-out, pretty woman stood up, and 
clasped her hands in front of her. 

“Has this man been a good husband to you, madam?” 
asked the young judge. 

The woman broke into vehement assurances. No man 
could have been a better husband. Would she take him 
back Indeed she would take him back. She held out 
her hands as though she would physically drag her hus- 
band from the pillory. 

The judge bowed toward the probation officer, and she 
beckoned the prisoner to het 

Other men followed, and in the fortune of each Mr. 
Thorndike found himself, to his surprise, taking a per 
sonal interest It was as good as a play. It reminded 
him of the Sicilians he had seen in London in their little 
sordid tragedies Only these actors were appearing in 
their proper persons in real dramas of a life he did not 
know, but which appealed to something that had been 
long untouched, long in disuse. It was an uncomfortable 
sensation that left him restless because. as he appre 
ciated, it needed expression, an outlet. He found this, 
partially, in praising. through Andrews, the voung judge 
who had publicly rebuked him. Mr. Thorndike found 
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him astute, sane; his queries intelligent, his comments 
just. And this probation officer, she, too, was capable, 
was she not?) Smiling at his interest in what to him was 
an old story, the younger man nodded. 

“TJ like her looks,” whispered the great man. “Like 
her clear eyes and clean skin. She strikes me as able, 
full of energy, and yet womanly. These men when they 
come under her charge,” he insisted, eagerly, “need 
money to start again, don’t they?” He spoke anxiously. 
He believed he had found the clue to his restlessness. It 
was a desire to help; to be of use of these failures who 
had fallen and who were being lifted to their feet. An 
drews looked at him curiously. “Anything you give 
her,” he answered, “would be well invested.” 

“If you will tell me her name and address?” whis 
pered the banker. He was much given to charity, but it 
had been perfunctory, it was extended on the advice of 
his secretary. In helping here, he felt a genial glow of 
personal pleasure. It was much more satisfactory than 
giving an Old Master to his private chapel. 

In the rear of the court-room there was a scuttle that 
caused every one to turn and look. A man, who had 
tried to force his way past the tipstaffs, was being vio- 
lently ejected, and as he disappeared, he waved a paper 
toward Mr. Thorndike. The banker recognized him as his 
chief clerk. Andrews rose anxiously. “That man wanted 
to get to you. T’ll see what it is. Maybe it’s important.” 

Mr. Thorndike pulled him back. 

“Maybe it is,” he said dryly. “But I can’t see him 
now, I’m busy.” 


YLOWLY the long line of derelicts, of birds of prey, of 
KW) sorry, weak failures, passed before the seat of judg 
ment. Mr. Thorndike had moved into a chair nearer to 
the rail, and from time to time made a note upon the 
back of an envelope. He had forgotten the time or had 
chosen to disregard it. So great was his interest that 
he had forgotten the particular derelict he had come to 
serve, until Spear stood almost at his elbow. 

Thorndike turned eagerly to the judge, and saw that 
he was listening to a rotund, gray little man with beady, 
bird-like eyes who, as he talked, bowed and gesticulated. 
Behind him stood a younger man, a more modern edi- 
tion of the other. He also bowed, and behind gold eye 
glasses, smiled ingratiatingly. 

The judge nodded, and leaning forward, for a few mo 
ments fixed his eyes upon the prisoner. 

“You are a very fortunate young man,” he said. He 
laid his hand upon a pile of letters. ‘When you were 
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your own worst friend, your real friends came to help 
you. These letters speak for you; your employers, whom 
you robbed, have pleaded with me in your favor. It is 
urged in your behalf, that at the time you committed the 
crime for which you are found guilty, you were intoxi- 
cated. In the eves of the law, that is no excuse. Some 
men can drink and keep their senses. It appears you 
can not. When you drink you are a menace to yourself 

and, as is shown by this crime, to the community. 
Therefore, you must not drink. In view of the good 
character to which your friends have testified, and on 
the condition that you do not touch liquor, | will not 
sentence you to jail, but will place you in charge of the 
probation officer.” 

The judge leaned back in his chair, and beckoned to 
Mr. Andrews. It was finished. Spear was free, and 
from different parts of the court-room people were moy- 
ing toward the door. Their numbers showed that the 
friends of the young man had been many. Mr. Thorn- 
dike felt a certain twinge of disappointment. Even 
though the result relieved and delighted him, he wished 
in bringing it about, he had had some part. 

He begrudged to Isaaes and Son the pleasure of having 
given Spear his liberty. His morning had been wasted. 
He had neglected his own interests, and in no way as- 
sisted those of Spear. He was moving out of the railed 
enclosure when Andrews called him by name. 

“His honor,” he said impressively, “wishes to speak to 

you.” ; 
The judge leaned over his desk and shook Mr. Thorn- 
dike by the hand. Then he made a speech. The speech 
was about public-spirited citizens who, to the neglect of 
their own interests, came to assist the ends of justice, 
and fellow creatures in misfortune. He purposely spoke 
in a loud voice, and every one stopped to listen. 

“The law, Mr. Thorndike, is not vindictive.” he said. 
“It wishes only to be just. Nor can it be swayed by 
wealth or political or social influences. But, when there 
is good in a man, I, personally, want to know it, and 
when gentlemen like yourself, of your standing in this 
city, come here to speak a good word for a man, we 
would stultify the purpose of justice if we did not lis 
ten. I thank you for coming, and I wish more of our 
citizens were as unselfish and public-spirited.” 

It was all quite absurd and most embarrassing, but 
inwardly Mr. Thorndike glowed with pleasure. It was 
a long time since any one had had the audacity to tell 
him he had done well. From the friends of Spear there 
was a ripple of applause, which no tipstaff took it upon 
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himself to suppress, and to the accompaniment of this, 
Mr. Thorndike walked to the corridor. 
with himself, and with his fellow men. He shook hands 
with Isaaes and Son. and congratulated them upon their 
public spirit, and the typewriter firm upon their public 
spirit. And then he saw Spear standing apart regarding 
him doubtfully. 


He was pleased 


Spear did not offer his hand, but Mr. Thorndike took it. 


and shook it. and said: “I! want to meet your mother.” 


And when Mrs. Spear tried to stop sobbing long enough 


to tell him how happy she was, and how grateful. he in 
stead told her what a fine son she had, and that he re 
membered when Spear used to carry flowers to town for 
her. And she remembered it. too, and thanked him foi 
the flowers. And he told Spear, when Isaacs and Son went 


bankrupt, which at the rate they were giving away thei1 
money to the Hebrew Hospital would be very soon, Speai 


must come back to him. And Isaacs and Son were de 


lighted at the great man’s pleasantry and afterward re- 
peated it many times, calling upon each other to beat 
witness, and Spear felt as though some one had given 
him a new backbone, and Andrews, who was guiding 
Thorndike out of the building, was thinking to himseli 
what a great confidence man had been lost when Thorn 
dike became a banker. 


ty chief clerk and two bank messengers were wait 

ing by the automobile with written calls for help 
from the office. They pounced upon the banker and 
almost lifted him into the car. 

“There’s still time!” panted the chief clerk. 

“There is not!” answered Mr. Thorndike. His tone 
was rebellious, defiant. It carried all the authority of 
a spoiled child of fortune. “I’ve wasted most of this 
day.” he declared, “and I intend to waste the rest of it. 
Andrews,” he called, “jump in, and Vll give you a luneh 
at Sherry’s.” 

The vigilant protector of the public dashed back into 
the building. 

“Wait till 1 get my hat!” he called. 

As the two truants rolled up the Avenue the spring 
sunshine warmed them, the sense of duties neglected 
added zest to their holiday, and young Mr. Andrews 
laughed aloud. 

Mr. Thorndike raised his eyebrows inquiringly. 

“T was wondering,” said Andrews, “how much it cost 
you to keep Spear out of jail?” 

“T don’t care,” said the great man, guiltily, “it was 


worth it. 


Little J uliana & Holland 


The Royal 


ITTLE JULIANA, 
who is now old 
enough to have 
her photograph 
taken, is the 
greatest Dread 
nought of them all, under 
the direction of Queen Wil 
helmina as Secretary of thie 
Navy, with a nurse in a 
Dutch head-dress as admiral 
in immediate command. All 
armed in eiderdown, you 
may see her cruising any 
pleasant day in The Hague, 
which is the home of peace. 
She is the cheapest, most 
delightful policy of national 
defense in the world. 
William the Silent raised 
the siege of Leyden and 
Juliana raised the siege of 
the stork. 

















Infant Whose Birth Becomes the National 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


rules of descent, could not object if this technicality 
slipped a German prince on the Dutch throne after 
Wilhelmina. 

Prince Henry of Reuss was next in line. In Germany 
princes are born with such frequency that the *Almanach 
de Gotha” will soon have to be published in two volumes 
to accommodate their names and pedigrees. Nothing 
vas so rare in Holland as royal births. One little red 
lump of humanity, certified and labeled, according to 
custom, by a premier as being of the royal Orange brand, 
would close the door to the Germans. It was the more 
exasperating because the Dutch themselves have such 
large families. Babies thrive like tulips in Holland. 

Thus, throughout the years from Wilhelmina’s baby 
hood to maturity, the Dutch saw their kingdom hanging 
by the thread of one life. She was the last of the House 
of Orange, and the only reason the Dutch, who are real 
republicans, have for royalty at all is that theirs is of 
the superior Dutch brand, and royalty is the fashion for 


Defense of the Netherlands 


neutrals, approved by 
the Powers. After her 
marriage they lived 
through harassed years 
of false alarms. They 
heard the stork knock 
ing, but when the 
chamberlains rushed to 
the door with satin 
lined cradles, he had 
vone 

An heir seemed out 
of the question when 
the word was passed 
which made all the 
wooden shoes clatter 
with hope, and with 
fear as well. What if 
they should lose their 
Queen and gain no 
prince or princess ? 
The States-General did 
the best 
it could 
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A postcard which was widely 





The Queen, the Prince, Her birth 





and the Queen-Mother, was like the 





who is holding the baby gift of squad 
rons, armies. 
and forts overnight by magic. For the 
Germans had begun to call the Dutch 
blood brothers. which the big fish, if he 
were polite, might sav to the little fish 
before swallowing him. “Don’t we belong 
to the same mother stock of Rhenish 
tribes?” asked the Germans, trying to 
be most agreeable.’ “How can we?” an 
swered the Hollanders, bruskly. “We are 
the Dutch’”—which is the way the Dutch 
feel about everything. 

The Kaiser’s eye was on the port of 
fotterdam, right under England’s fifth 
rib; on a frontier line which. would let 
him catch the French army in a wedge: 
on Java and all the rich Duteh colonies 
lhe Duteh knew it was, beeause he de 
selfish aims of the sort and 








circulated throughout Holland 


under 
the law as a souvenir of the event 
It al 


ranged that if the mother should die, 
Prince Henry, who is a German. would 
not have the guardianship of the child 

the consort of his 


a pleasant reminder te 
purely technical position. 

In the days of suspense preceding the 
event, when [ happened to be in Holland, 
one saw a whole nation on the verge of 
paternity \ young married man, expect 
ing news over the telephone any minute 
as he works abstractedly at his desk, ex 
pressed the feeling of all the Dutch The 
needles of the women and girls. knitting 
wool socks to go in wooden shoes when 
the icy wind blows and the skates ring 
over the canals, in their nervous elation 


must have clicked out an oversupply for 


the coming winter. They did not drop 
any stitches, however. Any such intima 
tion is a slander on Dutch feminine char 
acter, which William the Silent would 


rise from his grave to resent 
Jan might remark that his good vrouw 
had presented him with another, but not 


until after he had aske ‘Ilow is the 





(Jueen After Juliana came, 











Any news 





fed an 
ilked so blandly of the mother stock 
\ng suygvestion of actual German ageres 
ie ould call the Powers to arms. But 
at that terrible Prussian—if you would 
no really how wicked he is read the 
British newspapers—can not accomplish 
in one way, he will in another. Europe 
lic n the name of the status quo and 
the cate balance of power holds as 
irticle of faitl the roval 


The heralds of 


The Hague proclaiming the news of the birth ung 


no one said: “I wish it was a bov!” Such 


ness might ave ollended that 
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rae: goon ere ee a The carriage of state, in which the little Princess was carried to Willemskerk ‘ 
away with the bundle. Boy rae ; 3 ; ; : Of mac 
or girl, Holland had won. which is no compliment to no danger of Juliana being spoiled. On the contrary, plantair 
Twas a famous victory. her beauty according to the the whole nation of self appointed parents are looking turned i 
The doctors in attendance standards of outsiders. She on critically to see that she is not. Her daily life will mosquit 
are enshrined in the na- refuses to yield her rattle be as carefully appointed as a West Point cadet’s. She hammoc 
tional pantheon beside Ad- at the nurse’s command, and may not go for vacation to Denmark, where the royal each in 
mirals Van Tromp and De stiffens her lips and sets her — folk visit Grandfather Christian, who is related to them heels w 
Ruyter. chin firmly. That is char all, and enjoy a human, natural, and restful time like ore Ae 
The Dutch did not go acter—Dutch character. poor people on a pienie or rich people at an Adirondack ooo go 
into the transports of the Wilhelmina’s insistent camp. lhe average American girl knows more conven- a a 
French when the King of choice against all advice of tional gaiety in a week than she will know in a year. os ge 
Rome came to Papa one. a German as her husband Like the lone son of a duke or a multi millionaire, who a gr 
parte, for they are not a reflected in its stubbornness 1s watched lest the draft from a keyhole will give him none 
mercurial people. But thev the only satisfaction the his death of cold, she is too much and too carefully 
ae pe Ponir: Shaggy 4 , ave f i , beloved to have a good time. Of course she must learn hold lov 
gave the best imitation of Dutch have found in the ; be : “One of 
excitement of which they alliance. Henry can never to knit or offend all the women of Holland. Her mother, ~ i 
are capable. Serene old be popular. He has faith it is said, is the richest woman in Europe in her own ( "tee « 
burghers of The Hague fully tried to speak the right, which means that Juliana will have a great deal “ 
drome champagne , ee language without an ae to give to the poor, but little to spend on herself if she . wi! 
breakfast : wonwe stopped cent, but has. failed; and follows Wilhelmina’s example. ; ol 
knitting and put on. their that damns him. But the She may promenade in the garden; she may walk in sieed 
held -dresies. ptauadl ‘das (Jueen’s fondness for him is the street—quietly, sedately, Dutch fashion, however— a ‘hi 
thé cucndien: the bleeteine well known. By her wish and she may accompany the (Jueen on a shopping tour, pe % 
tulip beds made oatianin he accompanies her in pub- which is au grand spree. Phat two-story palace will be weie 
for the picking; ia supply lie. “You are my loving her home for all her years, with the statue of the stern, tem 
of gin held out along the husband, but also my obedi monitory William staring at the entrance. tgp atl 
banks of all the canals, and ent subject,” she tells him; Henry and Wilhelmina now have the baby to talk 2 Smitl 
it 4s said that the portrait which al! the Dutch repeat about. Except when there is a public dinner, they spend i Prien bl 
of tases ey ‘Memtcendt to to one another in solemn the evening playing piquette and studying the signatures ron yn 
the Ryks Museum nodded. The holiday crowd on christening day waiting gratification. in the visitors’ book. If the Queen Mother drops in, 5 ver fre 
From all parts of that for the royal procession—Pilgrims from every With all this” mothering they may have a three handed game ol dominoes. pt 
little country, so small that part of the little kingdom to see the child and grandmothering there is Dutch royalty can associate familiarly only with roy a wrist 
; alty, and royalty is very scarce in Holland. There would 8 x 
. be a war of jealousies if the Queen should be intimate with reled As 
uny particular one of the old Hague families, who view the rege 


Roosevelts, the Stuyvesants, and the Van Rensselaers as ; 
: jungle 
woman 


provincial upstarts. She is their social head, who knows 
them formally. Blandly, circumspectly, they live 
in their ancient, quiet village with its drives to 
the sea and to Leyden under the great forests. 
Few are very rich, but many have good securities 
in colonial, or American companies laid away. 

Heavy burghers and plodding fishermen and 
boatmen all see in the Princess a national in- ; 
surance policy paid up for her lifetime. Let Far | 
like Sn 
knew i 
Saramga 
twenty 


sands, 
graphs 
in the 1 
Also, h 
placer 


as gues 


the other nations build Dreadnoughts and pay 
war taxes. Comfortable and unchanging, richer 
in the per capita wealth they draw from their 
colonies than the British, all the Dutch ask is 


















































to keep on wearing wooden shoes, washing the of a da 

pavements, and starching the doorsteps, and being . 

knitting, while the clocks tick in their snug trained 

little neutral corner behind the dikes as they enough 

gaze at the picture of their little Juliana on asked | 

the lap of their Wilhelmina. They are the ; “It’s 

happiest people in Europe intendi 

States. 

rains, 

gold ¢ 

since | 

forests 

That v 

heard 

A café scene in The Hague—Students in the street Wi 
when 

if a resident wished to be a commuter in our sense but wl 

he would have to sleep in Germany or Belgium, pil went | 
grimages are made for one glimpse of the marvelous comes 

child. Old ladies are always authorities on family the na 

resemblance. Dutch grandmothers, with their barrel _ He 
like bundles of skirts and tight head-dresses at the skirts 

apex of the pyramid, return to their villages, saying: outcast 

“She’s not a bit like her father She’s the picture of coal 

of her mother.” In Delft they say she looks like strosit 

the Delft babies; in Volendam, like the Volendam Whome 
babies. In 
The Orange blood in little Juliana is about as thin pig 
as that of the Stuarts in Edward of England and the Ee 
Vayflower blood in some of the ten million descendants : . 
of the original passenger list Her father is German sil th 
her grandmother is Russian: but she is all Dutch to the ma 
Duteh They have made her so by law and by faith met 
In her looks and acts they see a mirror of their national ! 

traits. Some even find a likeness to William the Silent School children celebrating the occasion—dancing around the statue of William the Silent % 




















The Pure-White Negro, His Single 
Friend, and the Massacre 


Which He Forestalled 


By A. W. ROLKER 
Illustrated by H. REUTERDAHL 


LL day long we had pulled the two mine 
boats inside a lead pot through driving 
rains against the current of the Sara 
macea. Toward dusk the cloud broke, 
and we, thirty of us, white men and 
black, made a landing, cutlassed a maze 

of macea, brush, and bush-rope, and, after a meal of 
plantains and river water, swung our hammocks and 
turned in. But the big rains had brought forth the black 
mosquitoes and legions of them were down upon us. The 
hammocks tossed and squirmed, and men swore softly, 
each in his mother tongue. I was aflame from head to 
heels with the inflammation. Clearly, there was no 
sleep in the jungle that night. So I tumbled out and 
stumbled and floundered toward the dying campfire. 
Then a lantern came toward me, and I knew by the 
gleam of a pipe that it must be the six feet of bone 
and gristle known as Old Man Smith. He raised his 
lantern toward my face and shook his head. 

“How often must I warn you boys to light lanterns and 
hold low when you walk in the bush at night?” he said. 
“One of these days you'll feel a couple of needles shoved 
clear into an ankle or a big toe and how long you have 
to live will depend upon what kind of a snake it was.” 

To win back grace I hunted wood and helped stoke and 
blew myself red in the face. As the fire snapped and 
leaped and shed red against the dangling specters we were 
joined one by one by the other white men. And there we 
sat, chilled to the marrow on one side and roasted on the 
other, wearied and hungry, with one exception, as dis 
gusted a lot as ever penetrated the South American 
jungle—but none ever had accused the Old Man of being 
a mere human. 

Smith was a horse of sixty, with keen, twinkling eyes, 
deep blue as the sheen of a rifle-barrel, and he had a 
mane of white hair and a white mustache, yellow in one 
spot from smoking black pipes sixteen hours at a stretch 
daytimes and at four-hour intervals at night. He had 
a wrist thick as a hickory limb, carried a_ single-bar 
reled rifle instead of a magazine shotgun, and told a funny 
story how once upon a time he had been separated from 
his grub and had to walk ninety miles through the 
jungle without food excepting his pipe. He had a young 
woman and two fine little boys in the city on the coral 
sands, four hundred miles behind us, and he had photo 
graphs of all three of them, and used to look at these 
in the middle of nights when he would get up and smoke. 
Also, he was sole owner of “The Renegade”—the richest 
placer mine in the gold district of Saramacca, whither 
as guests traveled we tenderfoots. 

Far and wide in all Saramacea not another was there 
like Smith. He knew the jungle by day or by night, and 
knew its people and their tongues. He had come to 
Saramacea right after its slavery was abolished, when 
twenty thousand disgruntled savages were turned loose 
of a day and when all that prevented white throats from 
being slit was a little black corvette with black guns 
trained ready to raze the town. Therefore he had 
enough tales to fill sets of books. I knew this and 
asked him a question. He preambled. Then he said: 

“It’s forty years now since I first came to Saramacca, 
intending to go down in time for the next ship for the 
States. But the blister of the sun, the drench of the 
rains, the screech of the macaw, and the lure of the 
gold got into my veins, and I’m here yet. And eve 
since | have lived and slept and ate and drank in these 
forests and hunted beasts—and once I hunted Man. 


That was the Jungle Renegade. But I suppose you’ve 


heard that story.” 

We sat back and pricked ears as behooves white men 
when a master tells not what was poured into his ears, 
but what he has seen and felt and smelled and what 
Quietly, with the air that 
comes with the assurance of owning his audience, spoke 


Went into his ear direct 


the narrator 
‘He lived alone, in a palm-thatched hut in the out 


skirts of the town on the very jungle edge. He was an 
Outcast among his own people, for he was the white son 
of coal black parents, was a freak and. a natural mon 
strosity that communed with the fiend at night, and upon 
Whomever he ecast.his evil eve to him befell misfortune. 
In the midst of a bus) scrambling, throbbing com 
munity he was as cut off from human companionship 
s if h vere a running-sore lepet Time was when he 
I le ed for wor on the cocoa plantations, on rubber 
ON pe 101 and with the gold hunters: but no white 
man ild hire him, for wherever he went there black 
men fl 
tir t awned on him that he was not wanted 
™~ msel i hut near the bush and brought 
I W But the lumpy law vot into the 
e blamed this on the Renegade 
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‘‘When well beyond the hiding-place I gave the peculiar whistle he had taught me to lure the conie-conie” 


and thereafter the Renegade could sell no more because 
none dared to buy. Not long afterward old Mobo, she 
with a warty leg big as an elephant’s, dropped dead 
after selling him mangoes, and thereafter the Renegade 
could not buy because none dared to sell. Wherever he 
went in the streets he was pointed out, and men and 
women fled from him, and nothing but superstitious 
dread prevented open attack. So he kept to his hut 
and the jungle. 

“Often he sat on the sill of his shack listening wist- 
fully to the distant hum of the bustling city where 
black men cursed each other and black mothers fright- 
ened bad black children with the name of the gorilla 
man. It had been years since he had last been seen in 
town, and now he feared to go there lest he be stoned 
to death. Not a soul dared 


go near him save Ista, a 
young negress who sometimes stole forth dark nights 
with rice and tobacco and cartridges to exchange for 
skins worth ten times her price. 

“For a white man I had heard too mueh against the 
Renegade. Besides, he was said to be the most wonder 
ful big-game hunter in the land, and I had traveled 1,500 
miles to learn to hunt the jaguar. I made up my mind 
to see him. 


“I saw him at dawn on the jungle edge. I recalled 
afterward that I stood stoek still at the apparition. 
Evidently he was returning from a night’s hunt. Not 


a twig snapped, not a leaf stirred as he strode out of 
the thicket Phe 
by unseen hands, and forth strode the monstrosity. 


uush simply parted as if pushed aside 


ed to thre Vast gaunt as an ape, a long barrels 
shotgun it the erook of one arm and the green skin 
ross one shoulder 


“He was a giant in stature, six and a half feet tall, 
and of the prodigious strength of a gorilla and the light- 
ning swiftness of the cobra. His joints were loose as if 
swiveled. Knots and pads of muscles and sinews played 
beneath the taut skin of ponderous long arms and _ be- 
tween shoulder-blades. On this body, splendid in hideous 
strength and ugliness, was a small bullet head with hair 
black and straight as an Indian’s and a face of death- 
gray complexion, with the features of an African and the 
insolent eyes of a cut-throat. 

“IT sat in his hut and forgot that for which I had 
come, wondering why the good God permitted such a 
creature. But as we talked there came a revulsion of 
feeling. His voice was strong as a bull’s, but, con 
trary to his general repulsiveness, was low and _ not 
unmusical. 

“At times, it seemed to me, it struck a note of pathos 
and it tremored as if from inward agitation I could 
look at that villainous head with the red-brown eyes 
that would have frightened a white woman into hys 
terics, and could understand why men would wish to 
crush it as they would crush the head of a viper; yet, 
behind the affront of that gaze lurked the appeal ot 
utter helplessness and the pitiful craving of a deserted 


creature for the voice of a fellow human lo me he 
seemed like a man persecuted unto death, pleading for 
. shred of human sympathy. The bare prospect of this 


sent the blood surging dark brown to his ashen face. 
Why. he had unlearned intercourse with man, had un 


learned to exchange ideas and to exult or to complain 
and to show pleasure or displeasure and to laugh o1 
{ 

oO er 


Next mornin { iwn | " m trom atar seated 





IAT tre eee pseaeaeee see eee 


m a rock, elbows on knees and chin in palms, looking 
his eyes out for my coming. And when I came he knew 
not what to do with me. He gaped and stood with down- 
cast eyes. He was like a child that has found its first 
playmate and can think only of the dread hour when it 
is again to be left alone. 

“I hunted much with the Renegade following that 
morning. He was the most skilful shot and the most 
marvelous swimmer I have ever seen, and he seemed 
utterly indifferent as to his existence. I saw him dive 
off a twenty-foot embankment, fetch under a sleeping 
cayman, fourteen feet long, bury his knife to the 
hilt in the hideous belly, and outswim the infuriated 
monster to shore. I saw him start a jaguar and a 
jaguaress, bring down the male through the head, break 
his gun, slip in another cartridge, and take the female 
through the heart before she had sprung thirty paces. 

“Day for day I was with the Renegade. He 
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the day had given way to the penetrating chill of night. 
More than one hundred and twenty miles he had raced 
his frail craft against the current, with nothing to 
eat except the brown things in the river water. Now, 
after twenty hours of inhuman exertion, weakness came 
upon him. His bones ached in every joint. The palms 
of his hands showed raw in spots. But he estimated he 
had left the pursuers at least sixty miles behind. Once 
more he searched the canoe for a possible mango. As he 
made a landing against the steep embankment his legs 
gave way with the stiffness of the crouch, and he had 
to rub and knead them before he could stand. Then 
he fastened his canoe, used the butt of his rifle to 
beat down the underbrush, and lay shivering in 
the cold until he fell into the fitful sleep of exhaus- 
tion. At intervals he awoke, teeth chattering and 
shivering all over and with the splash of oars in his 





taught me the call with which to lure the 
conie-conie, and how to read the trail of the 
tapir and the deer, and how safely to grasp 
the bushmaster behind the deadly head. He 
taught me how to tell south in the jungle. 
From him | learned never to kill the beast | 
could not use, 

“Once, as we passed through a swamp, a 
flat-headed viper struck into the shin of the 
Renegade. He grasped the reptile behind the 
head, threw it into a thicket, cut open the pune- 
ture with his hunting-knife, and sucked the 
poison from the wound. ‘Why did you not kill 
the snake?’ I asked. ‘Bacra, the viper was only 
afraid,’ he said; ‘the jungle is long and it is 
wide. There is room for the Renegade and its 
beasts.’ The bite almost killed him. 

“For months we shot up the jungle, trav- 
eled rivers and creeks, up falls and down rapids 
in canoes, and we ate and drank and hunted 
and slept together. No white man could ever 
have learned to love that creature; but no 
white man that knew him as I knew him could 
have helped pitying that wretched dog. Like 
the lonely child, it seemed as if never could he 
get enough of his playmate. Often, middle of 
nights as I lay stretched in the bush, | awoke 
to find him sitting on heels beside me. Ever 
before him was that dread moment when he 
would be left again alone. 

“One night, after | had left the Renegade 
in his hut, I sat on the rear porch of the old 
Martin Hotel when a shot came at me out of 
the lime grove and took off my hat. An hour 
later when the Chief of Police came he wanted 
to see me alone. ‘You’re not long in the coun 
try and do not know the natives or you’d respect 
their superstitions,’ he concluded. ‘Never mind what 
you think. It’s what these pesky niggers think. Let 
the Renegade alone, I tell you—let him alone.’ 

“Next morning I told the Renegade, and then I real- 
ized for the first time all I must have been to him. As 
it dawned on him that I would come no more, that again 
he would be cut off from all human companionship, and 
that he must go back to the beasts of the jungle, not a 
word of complaint escaped him. ‘The Bacra Chief speaks 
true,’ he said simply. But his breath came very fast 
and the giant chest rose and fell with the storm that 
raged beneath. I turned to go. With a groan as if his 
throat had rent he sank to the ground and buried his 
face in his arms. All night he must have lain there, 
for through my glasses [| saw him there at noon next day. 
Then he arose and slunk into the forests. 

“It was as well I said farewell to the Renegade when 
i did. Forty-eight hours later the streets of Saramacca 
were black with people. The town was in an uproar. 
Her Majesty’s garrison of four hundred loose-breeched 
soldiers and five thousand blacks were beating the bush; 
for Ista had disappeared and had been found in the lair 
of the Renegade- too dreadful to describe. Nowhere was 
trace of the Renegade. He was thirty miles up the Sara- 
macea, hugging the shore with long, steady strokes, send 





ing his eraft seething through the waters and keeping 
well under cover of the overhanging brush. 

“A great vague fear was upon him, and this sent steel 
into his muscles; but his brain was awhirl and he was 


incapable of clear thought. He knew that even now 
boats with. twelve sweeps and loaded with loose-breeches 
must be after him. But he knew he could outdistance 


these whenever he pleased, for soon they would be among 
the rocks where they would not dare proceed at night 
Had it been merely a matter of endurance he might have 
paddled on, three hundred, five hundred—one thousand 
miles into the wilderness where no white man would -have 
dared follow him. But he was like a man trying to 
escape on a tight rope fetching up against the wall of a 
precipice, for far and wide in the jungle not a thing was 
there to eat. Nothing was there except giant trees 
and macca and bush grass and thorn and brush and 


briar and bush rope so thick that none could see 
through the maze ten feet ahead Only now when 
too late he remembered that a handful of rice would 
mean either life or death to him As it was, nothing 


stood between him and starvation except three cartridges 
and his rifle. 

‘Never before had he felt the heat of the jungle sun 
Now it seorched and broiled and boiled and = parboiled 
him, sending rivulets of perspiration trickling down his 
chest and arms and between shoulder-blades He paddled 


on and on, now lapsing into a steady stroke and again 


bursting feverishly into frenzied bursts of speed Oy 
easionally he stopped le ny enough to Scoop a andful of 
the lukewarm river water and drink it greedil Once 
ie stopped to search under the seat of the canoe to set 
if there as not a forgotten mango Execitemet ind an 
vuish were doing what no mere physical exertion could 


not realize this All afternoon lhe 


paddled through the broiling sun, every muscle straine 


have done, but he dic 


and distended to its utmost, his face screwed int 
grimace of pain, and he paddled as the sun descend 


on the western line ot ti top ind no ftey nite 





A mine boat was seen grappling as if for the cable 


ears, and then he sat bolt upright, trained ears alert. 
but each time he sank back. 

“He awoke with a start toward morning, and with a 
groan of pain he jumped to his feet. Head extended, one 
ear turned down stream, he stood like a jaguar scenting 
the hunter. Then he limped frantically down the embank- 
ment, brought his ear to the surface of the river, scram 
bled to his feet, and jumped into his canoe and paddled 
madly. 

“Every bone, every joint, every muscle and sinew and 
tendon felt as if it had been stretched to breaking and 
allowed to snap back. Ilis back, his arms, even his neck, 
pained him exeruciatingly. His hands, too, were in a 
serious condition. Blood had flown out of the palms and 
the wounds showed inflammation. But the beat of the 
twelve sweeps was in his ears. He realized now the heat 
of the chase and his mistake in lying down to sleep and 
trusting that his pursuers would not dare proceed through 
rocks at night. As it was, it would require all his 
gigantic strength to keep ahead of the boats. Worst of 
all, he was starving and would not dare bring down 
game for fear his rifle would now betray him. 

“This thought made him frantic, and he paddled 
blindly with might and main, bringing every ounce of 
his wonderful reserve into play. But once he was simply 
obliged to stop. Then he tore strips from the bottom of 
the leg of his overalls and w rapped the blue cotton about 
the palms of his hands, and mile after mile, hour after 
hour, he struggled with desperation. 

“As the sun rose higher and began again to blister 
and scorch he began to feel weak. At times lights passed 
from before his eyes, and he saw only dark blue amid 


myriads of stars. Besides, a heaviness seized him, an 
almost uncontrollable weariness, as if he must keel ove 
and sleep even if the next moment should be his last. A 


thick leaden taste was in his mouth and in his veins a 
peculiar cribbling. But whenever he ceased paddling, 
from afar through the oppressive stillness came the 
steady beat of oars 

“Tle knew now that it was useless to try to outdis 
tance his pursuers. If he could hold out but for an 
other mile where the river-banks were less steep, and 
where the growth vTeWw rank over the rive edge, there 
was still hope. He paddled with the desperation of one 
doomed, now almost ready to surrender, now calling up 
every ounce of reserve of his enormous strength. \ 
half-mile ahead he saw his thieket, and with one last. 

1elings heart-breaking effort he sent his canoe under 


ie protecting branches 


It was not an ideal cover Nine out of ten jungle 
men would have seen the canoe | saw it as | came 
tbreast in the last boat But | had long since regretted 
taking part in the hunt for the Renegade Besides, Lord 

: vu. it ould have been murder to point him 
out to the men in that boat. They would have sent 


1 volley into the bushes and looked for the Renegade 
ifterward. 
When well bevond the hiding place I gave the peculiar 


istle he had taught me to lure the conie-conie Min 
tes afterward, weakly, faintly, from out the thicket a 
ie nt il - t¢ he ill 
Ml it the Renega ) ifter our boats passed 
i ! ! membered early nd mu rn 


knew at all. He managed to drag himself up the em- 
bankment and to squirm among the underbrush, and 
there he fell into a deep, feverish sleep. _He awoke with 
intense pain in his hands. They were bloody and swollen 
and raw and inflamed, and they burned like hell fire ag 
if they had been poisoned. His body was as if whipped 
and bruised and battered all over. He felt an intense 
cold in his veins and tried to crawl toward the embank- 
ment, nearer the sun. But the jungle fever overtook 
him and he shook and trembled all over. It shook him 
until his teeth chattered so that they lacerated his 
tongue. It shook him until he felt as if knives were 
shoved through his entrails, and when he tried to stand 
up after the first attack he collapsed like an empty bag. 
What happened after that only God knows. 

“Ten days later, provisions low and half our men down 
with the fever, when we passed the thicket on our way 
home, the canoe, still tied, had drifted into 
view. I feared the Renegade was dead, but 
feared more he might not be, for they would 
have shot him down like a dog at first sight. 
So I offered to search the bush alone. I found 
him—a skeleton without reason, with eyes like 
burnt holes in a wooden blanket. His hands 
were festered, swollen to double size and turn- 
ing black. His shred of clothing had mildewed, 
and face and chest were marked where in de- 
lirium he had sunk‘his nails into the flesh. 

“We carried him into the boat. There was 
no need for chains. The wonderful muscles lay 
limp and harmless like those of a child. Not 
a sound escaped him. Only once, then he 
raised his head wildly, gazed with frightened 
eyes, and gave the call for the conie-conie. For 
three days I kept the poor beast alive pouring 
gin down his throat while he lay flat on the bot 
tom of the boat, an empty burlap bag under 
his head. Then we landed and they sent him 
to a hospital like good Christians, where they 
nursed him tenderly during long weeks, so they 
might fasten a noose about his. neck and push 
him off the fortress wall. 

“T saw him often during those weeks in the 
big white hospital; saw him on the white pil 
lows as he lay with hands bandaged and eves 
wide open, still as if dead: saw him later’ as 
the head began to roll from side to side and 





as insanely he chirped the call of the conie 
conie; saw him as the spark of reason came 
back to the red-brown eyes, and saw him, 
many weeks later, weak as a child, gaunt body 
stretched in a hospital chair, the first time in 
months exposed to the outdoor air. 

“Save the Chief of Police, who came now 
and then to see his prisoner, I was the only 
visitor that came to the convalescent man. One morn 
ing as I came he held forth a long, lean paw. It was 
the first time he had asked to take my hand. Likely 
mine was the first to touch his in friendship since his 
mother had held his hand long ago. The hand was warm 
and firm. As I gazed into his face a puzzled expression 
came into it as if he did not know what was happening 
him. Big tears welled out of his eyes, and he did not 
even know enough to wipe them off. ‘Bacra. he said 
brokenly with a voice almost soft as a woman's, ‘I, too, 
ama man—a man like you—but—but,’ | thought I knew 
What he would have said. 

‘A month later [ saw him in the prison of the fortress 
to which they took him after a farce in a courtroom, to 
give him a decent Christian hanging. He had twenty 
four hours to live. The hole was dark and foul and 
damp. He wore wristlets connected by a two-foot chain. 
But the Renegade was himself again and more. The 
muscles of his hands and arms stood forth like whip 
cords. And now that the hunt was ended, a wonderful 
transformation had come over the man. The gigantic 
figure, once hunched and slovenly like a gorilla’s, was 
erect, alert, and | knew he was unafraid and would 
stride forth to the end without a flinch. 

“*Baera,’ he said as | was about to leave him for the 
last time, ‘to-morrow at this time the Renegade will 


not be here. He is not afraid. When he is gone, let 
the Bacra vo up the Saramacca to the Red Creek. Let 
him take long-toms and let him not take top-boats, for 
the creek is much bridged with fallen timbers. Let 
the Bacra follow the Red Creek to the twenty-fourth 
turn. Midway between this and the next is a rock 
tall as the Moravian steeple. From the middle of 


this, due south, let the Bacra walk six hundred of 
his steps, and there, anywhere in the ground before 
him, let him dig. The White Bacra never will forget 
the Renegade.’ 

“T left him, not thinking I'd see him alive again 
Outside the fortress I met the Chief of Police on his 


way to the Governor’s palace, where a reception was on 


for that night. ‘To-morrow sure as hell is hot,’ he 
said cheerfully. 
“But they never hanged the Renegade. The Almighty 


Himself stuck a finger in that pious pie by scheduling 
a very different event. 

“Down in the dungeon of the fortress, head bent in 
the crook of an elbow. alone with his God. sat the 
Renegade. He had heard taps sounded at the stars from 


the fortress wall vet the noises of the city continued 


inabated High up on one wall of his narrow cell was 
i narrow window, and through this came to him tlv 
muffled sounds of many voices, and he guessed what 
these meant He shivered But it was not for th 
fear of death It was at thought of the rabble gloat 


ing for the feast. He saw himself on top of the fortres 
wall, ninety feet above the brown-gray waters of tl 


harbor, above him the dangling noose, and about hin 
seas of upturned faces He imagined the laughs and 
ieers and coarse jests as they would at last see hin 
helpless, and he shivered again at the shout of derisior 
as. noose about neck, the file of soldiers would advan 
with lowered bayonets and send him over the edge ot 
the parapet : 
\ low lroning wail, like the first note of a risn 


cals afted through the window, but for some minute 
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he did not notice this. When he finally did, it struck 
him that he had been hearing this for some time, 
and as he recognized the sound he was on his feet 
like a flash. 

Years ago, the night of the Tyndell rebellion, he 
had heard that weird wail—the one sound no human 
ear ever forgets—and then he heard a distant shot, and 
then another and another. Then the sharp tattoo of a 
horse’s hoofs, galloping at full speed toward the fort, 
were heard, and within thirty seconds blared a call to 
arms by the bugle, and the very ground under the man’s 
feet trembled as the fort sent two cannon shots roaring 
into the night. In an instant the fort seemed alive with 
men. From overhead the Renegade heard the tramp and 
shuffle of many feet, heard the clatter of bayonets and 
the thump of rifle butts, the rumble of the wheels -of 
machine guns, the bellowing of commands, the squeals of 
fifes, the roll ot drums, and the tramp, tramp, as four 
hundred troops broke into a double quick out into the 
night. 

“What it all meant the Renegade had not the least 
idea. Things, however, were developing with alarming 
rapidity. He could tell that the wail of the nob was com- 
ing steadily nearer. Shots came thicker and faster until 
they sputtered almost continuously. Above the distant 
rumpus he heard much nearer the excited voices of men, 
the screams of women, and the cries of children appar- 
ently running toward the fortress for refuge. 

“The soldiers could not have gone more than a mile, he 
estimated, when he heard the four hundred rifles crack 
a volley at the onrushing mob, and heard the machine 
guns loosen up. He could tell the fight was hot, for 
volleys came with deadly regularity and the sputter 
from the machine guns was incessant. He heard the 
yells and cries of wounded, and the howls of infuriated 
men, and he could distinguish from tlie sharp cracks 
of the rifles the deeper, looser crash of shotguns, and 
what chances rifles or machine guns had against these 
when loaded with buckshot and fired at close range, none 
knew better than the Renegade. 

“Within ten minutes of the opening of the fight the 


volley-fire became irregular. Then it broke completely, 
which was bad. Also, there was perceptible slackening 


in the fire of the machine guns. Whatever the reason, one 
after another they began to drop completely off. Yet 
the Renegade had no doubt as to the outcome of the 
fight, whatever its cause, for the black corvette with her 
twelve black guns lay anchored in mid-stream ready to 
hurl shot and shell and grape and canister, literally 
to mow down the town and the mob. Dreadful unto 
the last babe would be the revenge of the ship. He did 
not know, however, that by trickery or otherwise His 
Excellency had been induced 
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ine race war—twenty thousand ugly, treacherous blacks 
with an old grievance, fighting the fight of the Wit- 
watersrand, and with the only object to slit the 
throats of some fifteen hundred whites, most of them 
women and children. No provisions were in the fort. 
Ammunition was all but out. Worst of all, they had 
known enough to cut the telegraph cable so the corvette 
could not be recalled. Now that the trouble was on, it 
was recalled that a mine boat had been seen grappling 
as if for the cable directly at the foot of the fort wall. 
Only one hope was left. 

“The clock in the Moravian steeple struck four as 
His Excellency and I walked into the cell of the Rene 
gade. His face lighted when he saw me. He noticed 
not His Excellency in evenings togs with a bloody rag 
around forehead and one arm in a sling. ‘His Excel 
lency has come to offer the Renegade a chance for his 
life,’ I said. ‘The Renegade’s people have risen against 
the White Bacras. The White Bacras and their wives 
and children have been driven into the fort. There is 
no food. Cartridges are low. The thunder ship has 
gone and the cable with which to tell her to come back 
has been cut. The Renegade must help. He must go 
down and make fast a rope to each end of the cable, so 
it can be spliced that the White Bacras can call back 
their thundership, and in less than four hours these men 
will flee like the loose sands before the wind. Will the 
Renegade make fast ropes to the end of the cable? His 
Excellency offers him life and safe conduct with troops 
wherever he wants to go.’ 

“But the Renegade answered not. I could see a 
mighty fight was going on in the breast of the sav- 
age. ‘He knew he had only to decline and the whites 
would, be massacred to the last child, and then whites 
would come back, rending, tearing, slashing until the 
last wounded black had been driven starving into the 
jungle. The revenge of a lifetime was within his grasp. 

“ Renegade,’ I said, ‘the lives of fifteen hundred white 
creatures rest in the palm of the Renegade’s hand. 
He has that in his arms and between his shoulder 
blades which is not in any other living man. Or— 
does the Renegade so soon forget the call of the 
conie-conie 7” 

“T had won; but it was not to me who had come near- 
est to being a friend—it was to the other that he spoke: 
his voice was deep and musical as the distant drone of 
a cathedral bell, and grew deeper and deeper with emo 
tion. He drew himself up to his full enormous height 
and gazed down upon His’ Excellency. ‘Listen, white 
man, that calls himself master, that talks but that can 
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to send the warship fifty 
miles down the coast to 
show herself at the threat- 
ening uprising in the Com- 
moweyine District. But he 
did know that if the war- 
ship should not soon come 
to aid her Majesty’s men 
would be cut up to the last 
drummer boy. 

As the fire of the troops 
slackened, the Renegade 
could hear refugees piling 
faster and faster into the 
fort. He could hear even 
now that the place must 
be fairly alive with them, 
for he heard the drone and 
buzz of voices and the cries 
and lamentations of hun- 
dreds of persons, and then 
above all this he heard the 
tramp and shuffle and scuf 
fle of a little army in re 
treat, loose breeches mowing 
down heads with clubbed 
rifles, trying to back into the 
entrance of the fortress walls. 
Inside that fortress, the 
Renegade well knew, were 





big guns enough to sink an 
ordinary fleet. but these 
pointed toward the entrance 
to the harbor, and could not 
be brought to bear on the 
town It looked to him as 
if all must be lost for those 
inside the walls, when of a 
sudden the ground seemed 
fairly to creep under his 
feet, and a score of terrific 
explosions merged into a 
single one came to the aid 
of the routed ones. The ruse 
of firing the big guns of the 
fort took the mob by sw 
prise, and at that instant a 
half-dozen one-pounders and 
a machine gun began to open 
from the top of the fort 


wall. and. terror-stricken 
and in want of a leader, 
away fled the victors while 
the hard pressed escaped 
through steel-bound oak 
doors to within Besieged 


and besiegers awaited the 
a ming of the day 

Things looked desperate 
inside the walls. This was 
no squirt rebellion with a 
saddle-colored general and a 
handful of boys trving to 
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i00t holes through a mulatto his face as if to brush away 
ith a red sash across his cobweb, and staggered to 
shirt front It was a genu Panting cruelly, blood trickling from nose and ears, the Renegade lay exhausted his feet ‘The dive of the 
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not do, that laughed when his men hunted one of his 
subjects, like a beast of the wood—not because you offer 
me life, not because the faces without the walls are 
black, not because the throats within the walls are white, 
will the Renegade help. Go, master that is not a mas- 
ter, say to them that it is to the White Bacra and not 


to the Renegade that they will owe their lives. And 
tell them this—’ and as he spoke he brought his shackled 
fists together in front of him and with one terrific, 
lightning-like jerk swept both wrists apart. The torn 


steel links clattered to the concrete. Nostrils distended, 
eyes flashing fire, the savage towered above us like a 
lion at bay. 

“Never shall I forget the dive of the triumphant 
Renegade. Diving through fifty feet of water, groping 
amid pitch blackness of mud and slime, finding the sev- 
ered ends of the cable and securing these to a light line 
was a feat requiring such strength, such quickness, such 
resistance, and such dexterity that I doubted even the 
strength and the skill of the splendid savage. In order 
to penetrate to this depth at all, it would be necessary 
to dive from the highest point of the fort wall, ninety 
feet above the water’s surface; for the strain of the 
water pressure alone was so excessive that a second 
descent would be out of question. In short, both ends 
of the cable must be found and lashed to ends of the 
line at one descent. None knew this better than the 
Renegade. But in his veins seethed victory and _ tri- 
umph. Shunned, despised, loathed, and persecuted for 
a lifetime, he had been brought out of a murderer’s cell, 
the last hope of the very masters of the land. In that 
hour it was as if his gigantic height had been increased 
by six inches, and as if his fabulous strength and dex- 
terity had been trebled. 

“Naked, save for a breecheloth, the lone figure stood 
in the pink rays of the new day, high on top of the for- 
tress wall. Chin high, shoulders back, gigantie and yet 
lithe and erect, he stood proud and motionless as the 
statue of an avenging god. He gazed neither behind 
him at the multitude of ghastly faces upturned with 
desperate hopefulness, nor to the side where only a 
short mile away the earth was black with the squirm- 
ing, seething mob, black eyes riveted upon the Rene- 
gade. Across his shoulder he wore a snowy coil of rope. 
Steadfastly he gazed as if his eyes would penetrate to 
the bottom of the gray-brown depth which in another 
minute would swallow him. Like a tiger caleulating his 
spring, he measured the distance to the spot where he 
would strike head first like a missile out of a catapult. 
Then his chest rose and fell, pumping reserve air into 
the ponderous lungs He crouched, bent forward. and 
with a stupendous spring shot into the yawning abyss 
head first, body. stiff as an 





iron rod. A ery of horror, 
out of fifteen hundred 
throats, rent the air. Then 
lifteen hundred breaths were 
held in an agony of  sus- 
pense, and even the black 
mob in the distance surged, 
puzzled, toward the water 
side. 

“I did not expect again 
to see the Renegade alive. I 
lay with watch in hand flat 
on my stomach, peering over 
the wall, each second like 
an eternity. At the end of 
a minute | would not have 
viven a cent for his life. At 
the end of two minutes I 
turned away, and just then 
a mighty shout went up. 
There was the Renegade, 
trailing the loop of the 
white line behind him and 
swimming with desperate 
strokes. ‘The eable! the 
cable !—he’s got the cable!’ 
cried a hundred voices, and 
as we pulled the dripping 
swimmer to the top of the 
wall there was a scene no 
tongue can describe. Men 
shouted and yelled and 
danced and wept and hugged 
each other and surrounded 
the Renegade, and patted 
his back and his arms and 
his legs and his shoulders, 
and women held close their 
children and knelt down and 
prayed. 

“Panting cruelly, blood 
trickling from nose and ears, 
the Renegade lay exhausted 
on the fort wall, stolid and 
indifferent to all about. His 
lips moved and his eves 
were closed, but his lips 
gave forth no sound. The 
surgeon and his men rubbed 
and chafed. His Excelleney 
himself held brandy to the 
swollen lips, but the Rene 





cade turned his face away. 
Men could not know as I 
did who knew him so well, 


and I knew his heart was 
full unto bursting and that 
he was talking to Some One 


Else just then. 

“When he had finished, he 
saw me before him, and 
light came int 
he passed a forearm across 


his eves as 
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Renegade will live as long as Saramacea,’ I said. For 
the first time, then, I saw a smile light up his face, but 
it was a smile to make an angel weep. “The White Bacra 
says it is good. That is enough for the Renegade.’ he 
said. It seemed as if never. would he let go my hand. 

“*Bacra,’ he said sadly, ‘the Bacra always knew it 
was. not the Renegade?’ ‘This was the first time he 
had alluded to the crime. His voice sounded far away 
and tender as a woman’s. “The Renegade came home, 
and he saw and he fled, for he knew none would believe,’ 
he said. 

“We were standing at the edge of the fort wall at 
the spot from where he had dived only a short half- 
hour before. Below was a boatload of loose breeches 
splicing the ends of the cable. Beside us were the 
machine guns, ready to open fire in case canoes tried 
to interfere. 

“Thoughtfully the Renegade stood gazing at the work. 
‘Soon the thundership will come,’ he said. “Then let 
the Great White Bacra have mercy on my people. If 
the Great White Bacra must, let him sweep down the 
huts. If the Great White Bacra must, let him even 
drive the black man into the jungle; but there let the 
white man’s wrath be satisfied. Let him permit the 
black brother to come forth again to rebuild his hut. 
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Hid in the Thorn- 
brush, the Photog- 
rapher Watches a 
Water Hole Throughout 


the Night Until the Thirsty Hartebcests and Hyenas Are 
Finally Caught on the Plate—Treed for a Day by Lions 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


FPHIS is the second in a series of articles by A. Rad- 

elyffe Dugmore, the nature photographer commis- 
sioned by COLLIER’S to describe and make photographs 
of the wild beasts and scenery in British East Africa. 


F ALL branches of animal photography 
there is none that offers a greater fas 
cination than flashlighting, whether one’s 
subject be big or little, dangerous or 
harmless, whether one uses an automatic 
device by which the animal photographs 

itself, or whether one sits up all night and springs the 

flash as the animal approaches. In British East Africa 
flashlight photography is at its very best, the possibil 
ities are unlimited, and the conditions most wonderfully 
favorable. One can not tell what animal will come 
within reach of the camera; it may be a lowly jackal, 

a mighty, snorting rhinoceros, an exquisitely beautiful 

zebra, or a stealthy, silent-footed lion; but whatever it 

may be, it is game for the photographic bag. 

In selecting a place for flashlight work, it is necessary 
that there be some reason that the animal should come 
to the place chosen. A water hole, a trail, or, in the 
case of the carnivora, a kill. We selected a water hole 
in the dry region where we were camped. At first the 
automatic device was tried—that is to say, the animal, 
by touching a thread, would take its own picture. This 
proved an absolute failure, as the nocturnal birds invari- 
ably flew against the thread, and, of course, released 
both shutter and flash. So I decided to do the photo- 
graphing myself, and in order to do this with safety, 
we built a boma, or zareba, of thornbrush, which, while 
offering more or less protection against a surprise 
attack from lions or leopards, afforded us a good view 
of the water hole, which was a small one, scarcels 
twenty feet wide. Near this we placed two cameras 
well concealed, and a flashlight device, all connected by 
an electric arrangément which simultaneously released 
the shutter and the flash on the pressing of a button 
in the boma. 

In lion-infested countries one does not prowl about 
at night, so we took our ,places in the shelter at dusk 
and arranged ourselves comfortably with blankets (for 





the nights are cold in East Africa), some food, arms, 
and the various photographic accessories which might 
be needed. One of us was to keep wateh while the 


other slept. Never shall ] forget that first night spent 
directly under the tropical moon, then at its full 
Searcely a breeze stirred the air, yet it was cool and 


delightful. No insects bothered us, and we watched 
and hoped. There is not, as a rule, much to be ex 
pected during the early hours of the night unless lions 
are coming to their kill Therefore we were not greatly 
surprised that for some time nothing occurred 

It was about nine o’clock that, while gazing out in 
the soft moonlight, we saw several hartebeests approach 
ing. How cautiously they came! For over an hour they 
continued their investigation, and during that time we 
were in a state of breathless anxiety The slightest 
sound would prove disastrous, for it is wonderful how 
keen of hearing the il inimals are As the final 


Plashlightin g 


ungle 
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Let him not stay too long alone with the beasts of the 
jungle. Baecra, tell the Great White Bacra, the Rene- 
gade, he who called the thundership, begs merey for his 
own people.’ 

“A cheer broke spontaneously from the crowd below, 
and above these sounded hoarsely: ‘Renegade! Rene- 
gade! Renegade!’ I myself was carried away with the 
adulation paid the Renegade in that hour of triumph. 

“ ‘Look, Renegade, is it not good—does not the Rene- 
gade feel a swelling there? (I pointed at his heart.) 


To-day the Renegade is Master. He is bigger than the 
Great White Bacra. Look, do they cheer him? No. They 
cheer the Renegade. Is it not good, Renegade, good?’ 


“He turned slowly and faced the crowd, which broke 
wilder than before into huzzas, but he raised not so 
little as a finger. ‘Bacra,’ he said as he turned again 
to face the harbor, ‘the White Bacras and their women 
do not cheer the Renegade. The White Bacras and 
their women cheer the cable the Renegade brought up 
for them. To-morrow they would forget. The Rene- 
gade would be the Renegade again.’ Then I saw that 
all this had come too late. I saw the great heart had 
broken within him. 

“Standing at the very brink of the wall, he gazed 
into the blood-red sun as it rose over the green jungle 


drew near, my heart beat with excitement as I saw 
they would soon be within range of the cameras. On 
they came until they reached the pool, and then, to 
my intense satisfaction, they began drinking; with trem- 
bling hands I almost unconsciously pressed the button. 
Off went the flash and away scampered the frightened 
hartebeests, leaving their pictures imprinted on the pho- 
tographic plates. These were our first flashlight pic 
tures, and we were thoroughly happy. Armed with 
lantern and rifles, we crept forth, changed the plates, 
reloaded the flash-lamp, set the shutters, and returned 
to our cover, there to wait for what the night might 
bring us. 

Scarcely an hour had gone by before we heard the 
crunching of the grass. Footfalls and eating could be 
clearly distinguished. It sounded like zebras; and we 
hoped that such it might prove to be. We were not 
kept long in suspense, for within ten minutes we could 
hear the animals coming down the hill back of us, and 
soon they were in full view, one after another, until 
there were perhaps thirty or forty of them. What a 
sight it was! their beautifully marked coats glistening 
in the clear moonlight with startling distinctness one 
minute, then, as the animals would turn so that the 
angle of light changed, they would melt away into faint 
shadows. They didn’t come near the water, but maneu 
vered round it, starting every once in a while at some 
cause we could not see, and off they would scamper, 
then back again, and so on for three long hours: they 
were more or less in sight all the time, yet not once 
would they approach the water. Either we had not 
hidden the cameras sufficiently well or they felt con 
vinced of our presence. Whatever it was, they left us 
about dawn, and we were thoroughly disappointed; but 
then one must be ready to accept disappointments in 
such work. Were it too easy there would be no pleas 
ure in it. 

The following night we were at our post again, and 
succeeded in getting two photographs of a hyena and 
two more of hartebeests, but the zebras, a few of which 
came in sight, were too wary and would not drink. 


Beating the Thicket for a Lion 
( NE morning, while we were taking a nap after being 


up all night with flashlight work, we were aroused 
by the magie word “Simba” (Swahili for lion). The por 
ters, while gathering wood, had seen a lion about a mile 
from camp Needless to say it did not take us long 


to get ready, and off we started with nearly the whole 
outfit following It appeared that the men had seen a 
lion going into a little gully which was filled with a 
dense growth of papyrus We decided to beat this 
thicket, and accordingly the men (who had been prom 
ised lion baksheesh) began howling, beating tin cans, 
and throwing stones I earried my rifle, while the 
camera-bearer followed close behind with my camera 
ready for use It was not long before something was 
seen to move in the papyrus not more than eight o1 
ten vards in front of me At that distance | foolishly 
thought shooting is most imminent necessit\ ind 
so 6[ fired where I believed tl inimal to be wpa 





on the opposite shore. Then his head sank till chin 
touched his chest, and he murmured a prayer. 

“God knows why I never suspected his intentions, 
But He knows I would have given the ten best years 
of my life to have saved that man. Just as another 
tumultuous cheer broke from the crowd, I saw the Rene- 
gade spring, saw his body hurl downward in an enor- 
mous are, and saw it disappear head first with the speed 
of a gigantic arrow. For an instant we gazed at each 
other bewildered, unable to understand. Then, horror- 
stricken, a hundred heads thrust over the edge of the 
wall and breathlessly glued eyes to the red-brown waters, 

“As before, I drew my watch. One minute passed, 
two minutes, three, and still we lay gazing near and 
far for a white arm of the marvelous swimmer. 

“At the end of five minutes I arose and stood gazing 


Lael 
helplessly at the blood-red glare dancing on the rippling 


waters. Then [ saw that next me was His Excellency, 
the Governor. In silence we gazed at each other, unable 
to say a word. 

“Then His Excellency turned on his heel with a sob 
and strode to the flag-pole. With his own hands he 
loosened the halyards. With bared heads we stood. Down 
to half-mast sank the blue and white and green flag of 
Saramacca, in honor of the Jungle Renegade.” 








A herd of Coke’s Hartebeests at night approaching a pool in the Yata Plains—Exception- 
ally timid, they circle around the water, fearing a lion or other beast in the shadow of 


the rocks, and as they draw close and retreat again, the flashlight takes them unawares 
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ently there was no result, for the papyrus continued 
moving, and I fired again. Just then out rushed a lion 
cub right into the middle of the men, who finally sue- 
ceeded in catching it, and a more ferocious little beast 
I have never seen. Our idea was to use it for a lure for 
the old lions, and with this idea we bound its feet. 
During this operation the men found that my shots had 
killed two other cubs, which was very unfortunate, as 
they were far more useful to us alive than dead. 


Hunting from a Tree 


NEED searcely say that while my companion, with 

the help of the men, was trying to secure the live cub, 
1 was keeping a sharp lookout, and soon had the satis 
faction of seeing my first wild lion. Net one, but the 
pair, attracted, evidently, by the cries of the young one, 
they came within three hundred yards. A finer sight 
[ have seldom seen than those two big tawny creatures. 
For a minute or so they watched us, then turned and 
disappeared; incidentally, I may add, so did most of the 
men, tall trees being considered the favored retreats. 

Selieving that the lions would return, we selected a 
tree with large horizontal branches from which I hoped 
to be able to use the camera, and there we proposed to 
stay. Unfortunately, the cub soon died from its violent 
struggles, so that we no longer had its growling to at 
tract the old ones. Just as we were about to take our 
places we were surprised to see the old lion and two 
lionesses ‘appear about four hundred yards away. The 
wretched men in their flight made such a noise that the 
lions would not come nearer, so I got no photographs. 
Later on they came back again and I was equally unfor 
tunate. All day we stayed in the tree, but nothing fu 
ther occurred, and we finally decided to spend part of the 
night there in hopes of getting a shot. Shortly afte 
sunset, while we were eating our meal, the lions appeared 
once more. We could just distinguish them in the dim 
and rapidly vanishing twilight, but they were too far to 
fire at with any degree of certainty. In a few minutes 
darkness had set in and a darker night I have never seen. 
We sat in our uncomfortable perch in a state of great 
excitement, and soon we heard something approaching 


through the high grass; nearer and nearer it came, and 
the low. grow ling purr of the lioness added to our « xeite 
ment. I thought if I could get down to a lower branch 


| might be able to see a little better, and so as noise lessly 
as possible | got down to within about eight feet of the 


ground. Just as | reached this place the lioness or lion 
passed directly under me, but the darkness was so in 
tense that I could see nothing, though they were probably 
not more than twelve or fourteen feet away. We heard 
them continue their way up the bed of the stream, stop 
ping once to drink at a pool, and that was the last we 
heard of the lions About ten o’eclock the moon rose, 
and as we were too tired to stay anv longer in our un 
comfortable position we started for camp, and it was not 
a particularly pleasant walk, as every bush assumed the 
form of a lion to our overwrought imagination. We were 
thoroughly glad to reach « imp in safety ind get a good 
night’s sleep Not even the roars of lions could disturb 


our well-earned rest 
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The upper pictures 
show a ruinoceros who came 
walking down the wind toward the 
Four others waited in the distance 
When he got within twenty feet of Mr. 
his likeness was being taken, he de- 


charge, but turned and ran to his companions 
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The center picture 
displays a herd of buffalo 
seeking water. The other photo- 
graphs are flashlights of hartebeests drinking at 
night, and also a hyena come to water—the frightened 
hartebeests dimly vi le in the background, where a 


company of several zebras also lurks in the tall grass 
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Vice-President Sherman versus President 
Taft at Golf—Mr. Sherman shows im- 
provement, and future matches may serve 
to place him nearer his chief in the game 
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The Princess of Wales presenting the International Challenge Cup to the American polo team on July 4. This cup was carried away from the United States 
Waterbury, Jr.; Lawrence Waterbury, and Harry Payne Whitney, captain, fairly to outclass their English competitors in two straight games and regain the trophy. 


What the World Is Doing: 


One Week 


NE of miany peevish peers, the Marquess of 
Waterford, writes: “I regret to say that 
the effect of the Budget proposals will 
necessitate my cutting down my subserip 
tions to charities, etc., practically to van- 
ishing point.” 

To all the grieved lords and persecuted millionaires, 
Winston Churchill replies, saying: “There is the woful 
wail of the wealthy wastrel, the dismal dirge of the 
dilapidated duke, and the hard case of the substantial 
citizen, who is angry at having to pay his share. Then 
we have the harsh gibberish of Mr. Rudyard Isipling, 
who is astonished when he is asked to contribute to all 
the Dreadnoughts for which he has velled.” 

Menacing words grow frequent as the time approaches 


for the Czar’s visit to western Europe. Jaurés, the 
French radical, refers to “the vessel of the murderous 
Czardom.” Bernard Shaw writes that: “‘When kings 


behave in England as ezars behave in Russia, we either 
eut off their heads or replace them by their nearest 
well-behaved relative.” He advocates chartering a canal 
barge, decorated with union jacks, surmounted by caps 
of liberty and black flags, in mourning for the Czar’s 
victims, and placing it “well in evidence in the Seggnt 
on the day of our national disgrace.” % 























Chariot Races at the Elks’ Convention, Los Angeles 


The entertainment of the B. P. O. E 
which Roman Chariot Races were rur 


Grand Conclave, July 12-17, included a field-day, in 
} A 


wed by Wild West Riding, and a Stage Holdup 


From the Conservatives honied words trickle out to 
offset this bitterness. Thus the “Standard” celebrates 
him: “Esteem for the Czar is general among the En 
glish people. The quiet courage with which he has 
borne the enormous weight of responsibility that falls 
upon his shoulders compels admiration even in those 
who do not know how much he has done for Russia.” 

A twelve-year-old boy has been called upon to put 
away childish things and rule Persia from the Peacock 
Throne. The Shah who failed to enforce the pape 
constitution of 1907 has been deposed by the triumphant 
advance of the Constitutionalists. 

When a king is one of the Unemployed, his réle is 
perilous and humiliating. He treads close to assassi 
nation and to ridicule. If he grows strong, he will b« 
shot down. If he is pompous and innocuous he will be 
drowned out in laughter. Don Carlos de Bourbon, Duke 
of Madrid, senior male representative of the House of 
sourbon, Pretender to the Spanish throne, who died 
on July 18, was convincing, and chronically picturesque 

Germany changes pilots without upsetting the boat, 
and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg becomes Chancellor in 
place of Prince von Biilow. 

While the East lay dust-choked and gasping for 
breath. the waters have been rising in Kansas, Mis 
souri, and in sections of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
lowa, and Illinois. 

Pittsburg, which has shown a knack for enlivening 
summer months, is wrestling with its second strike of 
the season—this time steel workers, blindly, unadvisedly 
and rather pathetically fighting for what they believe 
to be their “rights.” 

Good citizens everywhere have been relieved by M1 
Taft’s use of his blue pencil in toning down the exubet 
ances of the tariff document. ‘The spectacle is gratifyin 
of Senator Aldrich as a cub reporte1 whose “copy” is to 
have edited out of it most of the high places and top 
notes, The English “Nation” says of the editor: 

“Everybody appears to be drawn toward this good 
humored, unconventional, rollicking giant, with his fran] 
free bearing, his massive look of power and adequacy, his 
radiating air of jollity and zest.” 

Unless more foot-pounds to the inch of pressure « 


I 
be laid upon the lid, the underworld of gamblers, bomb 


throwers, and vice-merchants in Chicago is about to open 
up and out and let us smell some of the smoke th 


ascends forever and eve1 Minnie Everleigh is just pr 
paring for an extended Continental tour. Like tli 
famous women of French history, she has been elos 
to the rulers of the citv. and, as a bird of passage at 


stormy petrel, she foretells the tempests 


In New York one more Borough President has bi 
too good to his friends. too slack with his accounts. 1 
citv is shocked for a day, but straightway will forget 
what manne! of man e 1S 

With the cattle on a thousand lls, the regattas o1 
iundred lakes. the summer is under full swing rhe p 
itv folk are lifted out of the furnace by the trainlo 
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by an English four in 1886, but the subsequent development of the play on this side of the Atlantic has enabled a team composed of Devereux Milburn, J. M. 
The matches were noted for their excellent feeling and thorough sportsmanship. They were attended by large crowds both of English people and American visitors 


A Record of Current E:vents 





and released into green fields—later to return with fiery 
faces. It is the month when the Fresh Air Funds are doing 
the Lord’s work on sea and land in transplanting battalions 
of little children. 


Sky-Scraping 


IR records are being made and smashed every other 
A day. Fifty-two minutes and twenty-nine miles 
was the admirable aeroplane record of Glenn H. 
Curtiss on July 17 at Mineola, Long Island. Over 
French soil, Bleriot has traveled twenty-five miles in 
a straightaway line by monoplane. On July 18, Paul 
ham at Doue, France, beat the world’s aeroplane height 
record, sailing along at an altitude of 450 feet. 

The person who grows excited over the Wrights and 
thinks they are going to fall down, hasn’t sized up 
the gaunt, long-limbed Wilbur, who comes from the 
same section of country which raised Lincoln. He 
hasn’t looked into that perspicuous eye, and watched the 
patient, sardonic grin lurking at the corners of a strong 
mouth. A hard shell and slightly bitter to the taste, 
Wilbur is sealed of the tribe who do not fail. They 
merely try again, with all eternity to work in. 

When the Wrights are good and ready, they will fly. 
If not at Fort Myer, then in France or Germany, and 
once again the world will watch and applaud. 

Vietor Murdock, member of Congress from Kansas, has 
chafed at their bland front. He says: 

“Tf the quarter section next to Wrights’ field of trial 
were to suddenly burst forth in voleanic action and begin 
to throw lava, Orville and Wilbur would consider it a 
serious infraction of their carefully built up frame of 
mind if either one or the other should turn around to se¢ 
What happened. 

“It would be as impossible for a stranger to approach 
the shed where they are tinkering with their machine as 
it would be for the ordinary citizen to visit the Sultan of 
lurkey before breakfast. 

“In the midst of a cirele of four thousand people 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, waiting for the wind to lull 
will sit down on a board. and, unless they do it furtively. 
never look at the crowd once.” , 

It is easy for War Department officials, politicians, 
and journalists to eriticize their risings up and comings 
lown. No man has gone that route but they 


Georgia’s Gallant Statesmen 


l WAS a gallant piece of legislation which the 
Georgia Senate put through on July 14. making 
it a penal offense to utter anv false or defamatory 

remark about a woman 
It will be diverting if not exciting to see how thr 


, If the housemaid breaks the oatmea! 
(dish, will it be unwise and expensive to rebuke he 
Is it defamatory to resent a German pancake hat in 


thing works out 


serted in the eye o1 pounding the back of the nee 
it each throb of the trolley-cai It is plain to see that 
State vill heeome the refuge of all persecuted suf 


fragettes. No officious policeman will dare to wag finger 
or tongue against the militant daughters on Georgia 
territory. Yonder is the State for all “perfect ladies” 
who have been misunderstood in harsher localities. 
However much the chivalrous Senators may suffer for 
their latest lawmaking, mulcted in fines or languishing 
in prison, there is something lovable in their enactment. 


Jungle Copy 


EANWHILE Mr. Roosevelt keeps the typesetters 
M of “The Outlook” busy lining out the type for 
+ his long-distance contributions. Still in the flesh 
in the jungle, swamp, and forest, he is yet able to pro- 
ject himsel’ into intrepid, vigorous paragraphs of New 
York’s leading religious weekly. After a few swift arti 
cles on Socialism and the misconduct of certain preachers 
of the doctrine, he made a breezy attack in “The Outlook” 
of May 15 on the venerable figure of Leo Tolstoy, whose 
teachings, he believes, do not appeal to “men of action.” 

He summed up the Japanese question on May 8 in 
the sentence: “It is not for the advantage of either 
people that emigrants from either country should settle 
in mass in the other country.” ; 

On June 5 he discovered an American author, Warring- 
ton Dawson, author of “The Sear” and “The Scourge”; 
and wrote a generous, warm word for a Southern writer 


read in Europe and neglected at (Continued on pige 21) 























The President Drives—Mr. Taft and his 
partner defeat the Vice- Presidential side de- 
cisively. The President played in excel- 
lent form, adding to his laurels as a golfer 
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The Curtiss Aeroplane Flies Fifty-Two Minutes 
Glenn H. Curtiss on July 17 broke all American records for this type of machine, except those 


set by the Wrights 


At Hempstead Plains he flew 29's miles, averaging 40 miles an hour 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HESE are the ten Insurgents. They are the Republican 
Senators who, throughout the session, persistently fought 
Aldrich, threw the searchlight on his statements, defied his 
threats, voted against his schedules, and, in the end, broke 
away from the party and cast their ballots with the Demo- 
erats against the Aldrich tariff bill: 
Albert J. Beveridge Elmer J. Burkett 
Joseph L. Bristow Moses E. Clapp 


Norris Brown Coe I. Crawford 
Knute Nelson 


Albert B. Cummins 
Jonathan P. Dolliver 
Robert M. La Follette 


The Insurgent States 


yO EULOGY upon the Insurgent Senators can speak louder than the 
N seorn and threats that Aldrich has heaped upon them. For them, 
their deeds speak. But it is not amiss to say a word for the communi- 
ties who have sent these men to Washington and have supported and 
approved their position. To utter generalities about States whose 
population numbers millions, to draw comparisons between sections, is 
almost as futile as to attempt to indict a commonwealth. Yet some 
things about the Middle West may be said without dispute. These 
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States are to-day a better New England than New England itself. The 
dominant element in at least three of them is composed of those New 
Englanders,who most inherited the spirit of the Pilgrims and went away 
from home for principle and opportunity to grow. Many of the New 
Englanders who came to Kansas set out to fight for a principle, and 
brought with them rifles in boxes labeled ‘‘ Bibles.’? Wisconsin and 
Minnesota contain some of the best alien strains that have come to the 
American blood. The Insurgent States are: 
Nebraska Minnesota Wisconsin South Dakota _lowa Kansas Indiana 

They are States of small cities and large towns, of rich farms, where 
economic and political independence is man’s highest prize. 


Protect These Men 
MONG the ten Insurgents, four must soon come before their people 
for reelection. They are: 
Burkett of Nebraska 
La Follette of Wisconsin 


Beveridge of Indiana 
Clapp of Minnesota 
These men should be supported in their several States by every man 
who admires independence and courage. Beyond their States those 
who approve the records of these Senators should contribute the powerful 
aid of outside public opinion. If these men are returned to the Senate 
it must be accomplished through the unselfishness of individuals. Every 
selfish interest, the organized wealth which contributes money, manages 
campaigns, and gets votes by purchase or persuasion—these interests 
they have opposed. It is no secret that Beveridge has been marked for 
slaughter. When he rose to cast the first Republican vote against the 
Aldrich bill (he leads the Insurgents in the alphabetical list, and impor- 
tant issues often hang on that position) Aldrich followed him with a 
bitter speech which was intended to excommunicate him from the 
Republican Party. Beveridge will need the help of all who approve his 
courag’. The presence at Gary of the new plant of the Steel Corpora- 
tion makes a new and dangerous element for Beveridge in his State. A 
similar effort, and a powerful one, will be made to retire La Follette ; 
but, if nothing else, Wisconsin’s pride in the thing that most distin- 
guishes it among the States should be enough to save the man who was 
an Insurgent when there was only one. In Minnesota it is said that 
Frank B. Kellogg, the Government prosecutor of the Standard Oil 
Company, would like to displace Clapp. There is not one good reason 
for such a change, and a hundred sound arguments against it. Minne- 
sota has reason to be proud of Clapp and of Nelson as well. 


States Which Can Join the Insurgent List 
J ITHIN a year, in each of the following States, the people will 
\\ have the opportunity of choosing a Senator: 

Michigan Ohio Wyoming Montana California Utah 

In the character of their population and in their political ideas these 
commonwealths are akin to the Insurgent States. What is the matter 
with Michigan? It should not be different trom Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Both its Senators, Smith and Burrows, have been servile 
followers of Aldrich. The term of Burrows expires with the present 
session. A new man would better represent the sentiment of Michigan. 

In Ohio not even the machine will try to return to Dick. Impossible 
as it may seem, it is said that Foraker will try to come back. Has 
Ohio no other public man fit to stand beside Burton? Burton is not an 
Insurgent ; but he obeys his conscience and his intelligence more than 
he does Aldrich. He is a satisfactory Senator, and Ohio should have 
either two like him, or him and one like Beveridge. 

Wyoming, Montana, Utah—all these are communities of spirit. Do 
they relish the idea of being represented by Senators who play into the 
hands of Aldrich? They would laugh at Aldrich if he himself asked 
them to elect him to the Senate ; they will do what amounts to the same 
thing if they return the Senators who always vote as Aldrich dictates. 
We think the next Senate will contain at least fifteen Insurgents. 


A Name 

‘OME persons and papers prefer ‘‘ Progressive Republicans’’ to 
i) ‘Insurgents’? as a name for a possible new party. We like 
‘* Insurgents’’ partly because it is more colloquial, partly because we 
think it is more promising as the name for a new political party. His- 
tory most often calls upon contemporary slang for names for new 
parties. A ‘‘ Whig’”’ was originally a poor Scotch mountaineer who 
lived upon whey. Similarly, ‘‘ Tory’? was a name for outlaws in Ire- 
land. ‘‘Sansculottes,’’ literally ‘‘ without breeches,’’ was not too 
undignified for the name of a party that included half of all France. 
‘‘Roundhead’’ and ‘‘Greenbacker’’ are well known. The ‘“ Barn- 
burners’? were a powerful political group in early American history. 


A Cartoon 

FTXHIS cartoon has been printed in some scores of newspapers through- 

| out the West, including the Cleveland ‘‘ Press,” the Cincinnati 
‘* Post,’’? and papers in St. Louis, Toledo, Los Angeles, Seattle, Spokane, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul. In reprinting it we don’t vouch for 
its entire accuracy, but do go farther than assert that it is interesting 
and amusing. Early in the present administration some one in Mr. 
Taft’s Cabinet was credited with saying that ‘‘ Roosevelt’s policies will 
be carried out, but not with such flamboyant beating of tom-toms as 
characterized Mr. Roosevelt’s own administration.’’ That is the point 
of this cartoon. To represent Mr. Taft as playing the willing and con- 
scious undertaker to Roosevelt’s policies does him a definite injustice. 
He will never, as a positive action, repudiate the Roosevelt policies. 




















’ 


‘Not with such flamboyant beating of 
tom-toms, perhaps.”’ One of Taft’s Cabinet was credited with these words 


“Carrying out Roosevelt's policies’ 


He may, through inaction, or through easy-going acquiescence in the 
actions of those who are close to him, inadvertently become a party to 
the demise of the Roosevelt ideas. The difference between the recent 
and the present President has been said by Taft himself to be chiefly 
‘a difference in method and in temperament.’’ Still more is it a differ- 
ence in energy. The same gocd intentions largely are common to both. 
But Taft lacks the energy, the love of action necessary to overcome the 
inertia of fixed ideas. If Roosevelt’s policies are not perpetuated, this 
will be the reason. Mr. Taft has in his Cabinet at least one man who 
has, within his department, treated with violence ail that Roosevelt had 
done. One such man, if active, may create such an impression as is 
pictured in this cartoon. That such an impression is gaining momentum 
throughout the West is a matter sufficiently serious to engage President 
Taft's attention. 
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DOES THE STROPPING 
FOR YOU 

AND THE HONING 

TOO!! 
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FLEMING RAZOR 
STROPPER AND HONER 


$220 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 


All you have to do is to lay the Stropper 
flat on the strop, and move your 
hand back and forth, produc- 
: ing in a minute the keen, 
sharp edge neces- 
sary toa clean 
and satis- 
factory 
shave. 


PRICE 













ax> HONES 
ALL RAZORS ano 
SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


The Fleming Stropper and Honer can be used on 
any strop or hone. 
Any dealer who sells cutlery can supply you. If not, write to us. 


We will send the Fleming Stropper and Honer by registered mail on receipt of $2 
- - = he eming Razor Strop ; - i Fa 4 
Fleming Razor Hone * $1 


Illustrated Booklet free 


FLEMING SALES CO., 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The new 


perfection in Shoe 
Polish—combines the 


best properties of liquids 
and pastes. 


10 Cents 
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At Last—The Perfect Garter! 


\ You who know the discomfort of tight leather garters: ; 
\ You who know the disagreeable, clammy feeling of wet, clinging elastic bands 
with their rusting buckles: 
You who know the unsightliness of wrinkled socks, when common garters slip 
and stretch: 
You will be delighted with 


“THATs ALL” Garters 


For here, at last, are sensible gariers—clean, cool, comfortable garters, that can’t possibly 
bind your legs or slip down. They support yaur socks perfectly. Yet they don’t pull. They 
can't come undone. Yet they are easily put on and taken off. They can be worn with either 
long or short drawers. And new elastics cost but 5 cents a pair, if you need them. 

je comfortable this summer. If your dealer can’t supply you, mail us 25 cents for a pair 
of “THATs ALL” Garters. Try them 10 days. See if they're not better than common elastic 
or leather bands. Then, if you’re not satisfied, we'll refund your money. And we'll even re- 
fund your postage if you're not contented with the garters. It costs you nothing. Geta pair 
of sensible garters today. Write to 


“THATs ALL” Garter Co., 41 Union Square, Room 521, New York 





















Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
money back if it’s not. 

Send for Catalog No. 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to §20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the best stove or range in the world, 
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Freight 
Direct to You’ 
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176 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 








What the World Is Doing 


(Continued from page 19) 


home. Lightly, in a June 19 issue, he abol- 
ished those who make a fetish of words 
—mere words, names, such as “liberty,” 
“order,” “reason,” “authority,” when they 
might be fighting for good government. 

Latest of his jungle copy, hot from the 
inaccessible swamps, in the issue of the 
“Outlook” for July 17, he elongates and 
popularizes the Prayer of Agur, titling his 
little homily: ‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches.” 

He conceals the sting of his discourse in 
the tail of it, where for the heir of the 
multi-millionaire he advocates the imposi- 
tion of “a heavily graded progressive in- 
heritance tax.” He says “it would be a 
particularly good thing if the tax bore 
heaviest on absentees.” 


Galvanizing Asia 


NE more world’s capital has fallen 
() into the hands of its friends, and 
Teheran is added to Constantinople 
as the scene of victory by Constitutional- 
The Shah had kept the constitution 
of January 1, 1907, for ornamental pur- 
and the Progressives grew restive. 
One by one, silently, but with a rush.in 
the final moments, the nations of Asia are 
stepping over into modern life. In greater 
or less measure what has happened to 
Japan is apparently about to be repro- 
duced in each of the Asiatic peoples. 

India is in the same painful and unlovely 
state of finding itself. Transition gives 
frictional heat and fanaticism. Out of 
that hot-box sprang the murder by a Hindu 
student of Colonel Sir William Curzon 
Wyllie and Dr. Cawas Laleaca. It was a 
political murder. Sir Curzon Wyllie was 
political aide-de-camp to Lord Morley, 
Secretary of State for India, and had pre- 
viously been Resident in the West Rajpu- 
tana States. 

The soul of a race changes as the sur- 
faces of its civilization change. And a 
railroad will banish a theory of transmi- 
gration. It is to be fervently hoped that 
the life of invention, science, constructive 
ability, engineering advance, commerce, in- 
dustry, practical polities will not flatten 
off the East into a dreary pattern of com- 
mercialized life. 

Some by-products of the East are un- 
desirable. Dirt, ignorance, superstition, 
cruelty, and tyranny are not in themselves 
estimable. ! 

But the cult of beauty, the reverence for 
old age, the pursuit of the life of the 
spirit, the poetic interpretation of the 
outer world, the absence of hustle, and 
the presence of calm, are contributions 
which the East could make to our brittle 
Western civilization. 


ists. 


poses, 


The Downfall of the Villain 


RE we to be robbed of all our vil- 
lains and favorite monsters, and to 
live in a dull gray world of virtue, 

where heroes are diversified but by saints? 

In the audience of the people, Mr. 
Rockefeller has exposed himself as a gen- 
tle-souled old philanthropist. In his old 
age he has shown himself naked to his 
enemies, and challenged them to find a 
cloven hoof where the O’Sullivan ought to 
be. Instead of conferring cat-calls merely, 
the people have let him make out his 
defense and flattering exposé. 

Then came Ferrero, the Italian his- 
torian, to clear the name of Nero from all 
taint. He pricked the bubble of his repu- 
tation as a tyrant, and showed him up in 
all his hopeless mediocrity as an essen- 
tially commonplace personage. 

And now comes the rehabilitation for 
Russia and its rulers. The conservative 
London papers are diligent in creating 
friendly atmosphere for the Czar, about 
to visit Albion’s chalk cliffs, and for the 
Duma members, who have already tested 
the roast beef and heart of oak. 

The “Spectator” says of the Czar and 
his clemency: 

“The Labour Party have proved them 
selves strangely blind to the extraordi 
nary difficulties with which the Tsar has 
been confronted. We may be quite sure 
that the fate of Louis XVI has constantly 
kept before his that he has 
again and again been warned of the dan 
running by not crushing the 
revolution in its cradle, that he has | 
repeatedly been implored to make his |} 
subjects feel the full strength of their 
sovereign’s arm.” 
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BEST FOR BABIES 


Practically the only infants’ 
food used in the hot coun- 
tries—India, Australia, South 
and Central America, the 
African Colonies. 
Its use there gives immunity 
from diarrhea and cholera 
infantum. 

That’s why you should 

use NESTLE’S FOOD 


during warm weather. 


We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will send 

with trial package (enough 

for 12 feedings) free 

on request. 


MAIL THIS 











Remington Miniatures 


25 CENTS EACH 


O satisfy a growing demand for the 
+ Remington pictures in a smaller 

and less expensive size we have 
decided to publish twelve of these pic- 
tures in miniature form 7% x5 inches 
at 25 cents each. Every picture care- 
fully reproduced in full color and hand- 
somely mounted on cream bristol board. 
All ready for framing. 


Titles: 


1. A Night Attack. 7. Bell Mare. 


2. Trappers. 8. Unknown Explorers. 

3. Pony Tracks. 9. Stampede. 

4 Pioneers. 10. Drifting Before the Storm 
5. Buffalo Runners. 11. Coming to the Call. 

6. Santa Fe Trade. 12. Trailing Texas Cattle. 





Order from any Reliable Art Dealer 
in the United States or Canada 








If not readily obtainable send 25 cents 


for each picture and specify picture 


wanted when ordering. 





iddress PRINT DEPT. 





P. F. Collier & Son, 412 W. 13th St., New York 











A Human Scientist 


NIMON NEWCOMB, who died at Wash 
S ington on July 11, was able to do 
his thinking in terms of the common 
man. It was this skill in translating the 
technicalities of science into human speec h | 
that made him widely known, where his | 
mathematics and his astronomy would 
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IN ANSWEKKING THESE ADVERTISEMENT EASE MENTION COLLIER’sS 








Develops 60 H.P.. 





on: the Brake 


Everyone should see the Ne 


EGINNING tthe design in 1907, and the 
construction in 1908, we group in one 
car all the well-tried improvements of 
great merit that have been evolved in automo- 
bile construction for the sole purpose of eclips- 
ing all the highest-priced competitors in the 30 
to 40 H.P. class in power, silence, flexibility, 
smooth running, efhciency and reliability. 
Among the improvements we have included 
the new: “long stroke engine” with large, easy, gas 
passages of one half the piston diameter, and the 
completely water jacketed valve-seats and stems 
which result in: 


Motors that give vastly increased power with 
same piston area. The new “long stroke” has 
revolutionized motor construction abroad. 


(Note Great Improvement in Power.) 


We rate our 6-cylinder, 44% x 5% Model “M” motor at 40-H.P. 
(A.L.A.M. rating is 43-8/10 H.P. at 10go0 revolutions.) 
A stock Model “M” motor will develop 50-H.P.at 1090 revolutions. 


IMPROVED NICKEL STEEL 
TRANSMISSION GEARS 
Short rigid shafts only 8% between centers 
of bearings. Imported 
annular ball-bearings 


throughout. 


All the newest foreign models of popular 
makes include 6-cvlinders—the new “long stroke”’ 
motor design and:-the short transmission. 


In addition to this, the 1910 Thomas Flyer “M” 


has all the niceties, refinements and improvements: 


Engine base one-piece construction—crank 
shaft of large diameter which can be removed 
with fly-wheel as a unit— forged steel herring- 
bone timing gears fly-wheel and all rotating 
mechanism perfectly balanced, both statically 
and dynamically—valve plungers cushioned to 
insure silence. Large water jackets insuring 
against over-heating— motor suspension three- 
point—large brakes— very long Silico Manganese 
springs——T'wo_ universal joints between trans- 
mission and clutch preventing any strain on 
bearings—the old reliable three-disc Thomas 
low center 


clutch (patented)— large manifolds 
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Ghe OhOMABS 


EL” 


MODEL “M,” 1910 
Six-Cylinder; 41% inch bore; 5% inch stroke; rated 40 H.P. 
Touring Car, Flyabout, Tourabout, $3,500.00. Limousine, $5,000.00 





andidate for Public Favor 


It is economical and durable because only the best 
talent that can be had has planned it and only the most 
select labor and material enter into its construction. 


large bearings throughout—long propeller shaft 
— slight angle dust-proof universal joints—geared 
force feed oiler—two separate and distinct sys- 
tems of ignition—axle clearance 11 inches. 
These points are combined with 


Refined Simplicity Speed and Power 
Economy Durability Reliability 
Quiet Easy Riding Beautiful Design and Finish 
Wonderful Flexibility 


Superiority 


The above points are easy to claim for any car, but 
are substantiated by the performance of few. 

They are attained by only those cars which are the 
product of a wide experience, an unlimited expenditure of 
brain and money for experiment, and the conservative em- 
ployment of those things which have been thoroughly tried 
out and found suitable for their intended purposes. 

The Model “M” 1910 Thomas Flyer is the product of 
just such a course of procedure. 

It is refined and simple in design because we have 
found that only such 
design will meet Ameri- 
can road conditions. 

It is speedy, and 
a powerful hill climber 
and endurance car as 
a result of this design. 








It is the quietest, easiest riding and most beautifully 
designed and finished automobile made because we have 


been satisfied with nothing short of absolute superiority for 
the Model “M” 1910 Thomas Flyer. 


Our reasons for assuming that we could build such 
a car are our long experience in car building; what we 
learned as to the requirements of a car’s durability in the 
New York to Paris contest; the testing of the good points 
of both foreign and domestic cars, holding fast to the 
proved Thomas features, and more than all else to the fact 
that we make all the important parts of construction in 
our own shops, which are now equipped with the best 
ot machinery. Rigid limits of inspection are demanded of 
both material, in our physical and chemical laboratories, 
and of labor in the shops. 


We are satisfied as to our claims for its merits. 


You can prove our claims by inspection and demon- 
stration. We will abide by the result. 


If you wish larger cars with more power, we have 
the great Model “F”’ 4-60-horsepower, a duplicate of the 
New York to Paris car, which sells for $4,500.00, and the 
greatest of all cars,the Thomas Flyer 6-70 Model “K”’ which 
sells for $6,000.00. This car this year is equipped with 38- 
inch tires and has many other improvements. It has the 
greatest reserve of power and strength of any car in the 
world, and every owner will back up the statement that the 

Thomas Flyer 6-70 for 1910 
is the last word in smooth 
running, hill climbing ability 
and all that is good in auto- 


mobiles. 
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SOUPS, STEWS AND 
HASHES 
are rendered much more 


tasty and appetizing by the 
use of 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, 
Meats, Game, Salads, 
Cheese, etc. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 














COLGATE’S 
DENTAL’ CREAM 


Ora A EN 


| ole) | ame] ens 

| A RIBBON- 
LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


42 Inches of Cream 
In Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 Cents 
Used twice a day will last three weeks 
DELICIOUS— ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate & Co., Dept. W,55 John St., N.Y. 





















of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new nly scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comforr and 
ease with fine form and elegant appearance im 




























the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 

in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
-no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 
rou 


Made in several styles, and at te €s 
material and have them made at hom 

Send for our Fine Mostrated Book “Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt ”— It's Fr ery woman wnt 


Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 


wer than you can buy the 


ing for it 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
ou get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other Skirts 


If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 





garment to your order. When y 























dress and walking skirts will positively please you —same 
guarantee — Illustrated book 1 Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 51, Buffalo, N. Y 
WARNING 
fo protect you agalnst dis ntment we caution you that the Fine-Form 






market, as it is the 
nt and back—a 
Ul rise in fron nt—a fault so repu 
f refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any 
rent Its special features are protected by patents 


iilen 
‘o MILITARY MAN? 


provides perfect fe ot 
cation, and serves as a 
polish; absolutely pre- 
vents rust. NYOIL con- 
tains no acids; will not gum 
or chill. . Used in many of 
the Armories of the United 
States and Europe. WILL 
BE USED IN ALL. For 
wherever tried, it has be- 
come a nec essity Ask your 
hardware or sporting 
goods dealer for a trial 
or a large bottle (cheaper to buy) at 25c 


Maternity Skirt isthe Maternity Skirt 
only skirt whien 


substitutes offere 

















bottle at 10c., 
WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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| have left him the admiration of a hand- 
| ful of specialists. 


Recently he gaged the orbit of the 
aeroplane, and discounted its future. He 
was convinced that the aeroplane—which 
can not be navigated out of sight of the 
land or in a fog, which can not pause in 
its flight for any repairing or readjusting 
of its delicate machinery, which “makes 
toward the ground like a wounded bird 
the moment any stoppage occurs”—will 
never be of much use as a carrier of pas- 
sengers and freight. The same handicaps 
would, of course, fatally limit its efficiency 
against an enemy in time of war. 


All Cities: Please Copy 


7 ORK—there is work for the luck- 
W less, the unemployed, the pale 
scholar, the ambitious, for all 
but the laggard and the sluggard. Hun- 
dreds of harvest hands are still needed 
in Kansas. Dickinson, Graham, Rooks, 
Smith, Trego, and Phillips Counties are 
erying for men to the harvests, which 
are maturing under the level sun. 


The Swiftest Creature 


YOVERING 1,600.05 yards a minute, 

a homing pigeon, on July 12, flew 

from North Bay, Ontario, to Bal- 

timore. It was 510 miles in an air line, 

and the total tithe was 9 hours and 17 

minutes; 486 birds were liberated. The 

record for 500 miles is 1,705.62 yards a 
minute. 

facing pigeons are the fleetest of all 
creatures. They have maintained a speed 
of a mile and a half a minute for a hun- 
dred miles, and they have flown 700 miles 
between the rising and setting of the sun. 

The bird that made the 700-mile record 
on the day of toss was “Wilkens,” owned 
by W. J. Lautz. The average speed was 
1,546.97 yards a minute. Three other 
birds covered the distance. The four were 
blown home by an 80-mile-an-hour wind 
in their tail feathers. That record will 
probably stand for all time, as weather 
conditions were unexampled over all the 
course. 

A hundred-mile record was established 
in 1900 by a bird who clipped off 2,511.87 
yards a minute. That is at the rate of a 
mile and one-half a minute. 

Pigeons have flown a thousand miles 
back to the home loft. In 1904 a bird 
covered that distance in 5 days, 2 hours 
and 15 minutes, proving “how unerring is 
the mysterious homing instinct that will 
drive them across a continent without 
swerving. But the test is no more true 
sport than a six-day bicycle race. The 
birds simply hurl themselves against time 
and space till they are played out. They 
can never race again. 

The perfect pigeon-racing distance is 
500 miles. The racing bird weighs from 
twelve to fourteen ounces, and measures 


eleven to twelve inches in length from tip | 


of tail to beak. It stands strongly, is full- 
chested, and has broad flight feathers, well 
protected by secondary feathers. 

The racer rises into the air with heavy, 
slow wing pulsations, then once poised 
over the starting-point, there is a swifter 
shorter beat, and then the time is hit up 
to the “third and permanent wing rhythm, 
rapid and steady as a pulse beat, which 
sees them homed before dark.” 

They fly 300 feet high over land, but 
low over water. Their enemies as they 
fly are wind, rain, gunners, and hawks. 
They do all their flying between sunrise 
If caught out overnight, they 
fend for themselves till dawn. 

The homing instinct is lifelong. Dur 
ing the Franco-Prussian War the Germans 
caught a homing pigeon which was on its 
way into beleagured Paris. The bird was 
kept prisoner for ten years. It was then 
released and immediately returned to its 
old home. 


The Critic 


TE IN the United States have been 
breaking our bones on a_ rock 
ribbed conservative, while Eng 

land has been trying to extinguish a 
red-flag radical. Pretty much the same 
things have been said of Senator Aldrich 
as of Lloyd-George. 

A strong man taking definite action will 
set the critics yelping in the time-honored 
vocabulary of stricture, which is much 
alike for all occasions. Here is the “Sat 
urday Review” on the present English 
Government. (Substitute the names of 
Senators and you get proper words for the 
Rhode Island chieftain and his clique.) 

‘The present triumvirate of Messrs. 
Asquith, Lloyd-George, and Churchill rule 
Great Britain as absolutely as ever three 
men ruled Rome. The degrading feature 
about the present situation is that it is 
the autocracy of the demagogue. We seem 
to be within measurable distance of the 
untempered reign of the political lawyer, 
the labor delegate, and the politician of 
the American type.” 
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Why should you put up with /ess 


service when such service as 


this is customary with users of 


Morcan & WRIGHT TIRES 





SSalomobile Sale Corpuralion’ 


thor ne gi 


Morgan & Wright, 
Detroit, Hach. 


Gentlemen: — 


Te are pleased to inform you that the set of tires just 
taken from the deronstrator which we received last November has nin 
nearly 11,000 miles, and but two of the casings have undergone repairs 
during this mileage. The repairs were of a sectional nature caused by 
stone bruises. 


The other Cadillac demonstrator upon which we have just put 
new tires ran 7852 miles, and would perhaps run over a thousa:d miles 
more, but their appearance is no longer good enough for a denonstrating 
cor, This is an average of about 10,000 miles on the two cars. 


These tire showings have made it possible for us to get all 
our customers to specify your tires, which will number over 200 Cadillao 
cars this seasons 


Yours very truly, ‘ 


AUTOMOBILZ SALES CORPORATION 
Pan. LIE! OTF 


We have selected this letter from among the many reports 
similar service we receive because of this Significant fact: 
\ demonstrating car, by reason of the various ‘stunts’ 











it must 
perform in exhibiting its selling points, gives its tires much 
harder usage than they would receive in ordinary service. 

fou, aS a motorist, may therefore re asonably accept the 
average service these eight tires gave on Cadillac demonstrat- 
ing cars as a fair sample of the service Morgan & Wright Tires 
would give on your car. 


Morgan & Wright, Detroit 
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FILMPLATE 


| A camera of the highest efficiency, taking 
plates or daylight loading films with equal 
facility. 

Permits ground glass focusing with either, 
and yet is as light and compact as exclusively 
film cameras that have no ground glass. 

Fitted with automatic shutter and a splen- 
did lens. Has rack and pinion focusing at- 
tachment. 

Easy to load; easy to operate. Develop- 
ment by the tank method with cither films 
or plates. 

31 4 X 41 ts 
$26.50; 5x 7, $ 


24.00; 314 x 5!5, $26.50; 4x 5, 
35.00. 

Catalogue of this and fifty styles 
mailed free on request. 








ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, Eastman Kodak Co., 











and sizes of Premos at the dealer’s or 


IMPORTANT—In writing, please be sure to specify PREMO catalogue. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

























bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making -.. “fast, 
Sull particulars and special offer at once. 
A NO MONEY Suse — until you receive and approve of your bicycle 
any one, anywhere ir S 


it to any test you wish. 
MN FACTORY PRICES svove'sciuat tactry ccat, You save “glote #35. midtleen’s pr 
direct of us and have the manufactur er’s guarantee behind y evele. DO NOT BUY at 


remarkable al offers to rider agents. 


YOU WIL BE ASTONISHE Sootels a4 the won 


ey than ar ther 


ade ' 
BICYCLE DEALERS, 







the highest gr 
actory cost. 
D prices. Orders filled the | day received, “SECOND HAND BICYCLES 
aircon n har aken in trade our 


$10 Descript 


second ae bieve les, br 





WAIT, but 


g a great fund of interest 


town. It only sa postal t 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY DEPT. P-54_ _—_— CF 
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send you free turn ma 
ng matter and useful inforr first sample t 


‘Write it: now. 


et everythi 








ach tp anyone at any price until you receive r catal ms anh Sian our unheard of fact 


$3 to $8 ie Carnal: ‘Sts 
ie wheel d roller chains and pedals, 
TES, COASTER. BRAKES, 3% obo nt nr ie pa 


‘large catalogue, be f lustrated 


IN EACH TOWN 


WANTED—A RIDER AGENT 2:22 


ae district to ride 


“Ra 


Write for 


We ship to 


S., without a cent deposit in advance, prepay fre ight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
mi the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent 
We turnish the highest i? bicycles it is Ay ssible to make at on 


profit 


ailed 
parts I 


DO NOT 


CHICAGO, I ILL. 
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An Epidemic of ‘*‘African’’ Books 


N HUNTING in British East 

Africa books multiply. Partly 

this is so because British East 

Africa is the most accessible 

and easiest traveled of African 

game haunts, as well as because it abounds 

in wild animal life to a greater extent 

than any other spot on earth. Partly also 

it is because so many men who go a-hunt- 

ing appear to feel the desire to write a 

book, regardless of their fitness for the 

task. And so it is that we have volume 

after volume of commonplace hunting ex- 

periences set forth in colorless, uninviting 

style. More boresome books are written 

around hunting trips than on any single 

subject, and that’s too bad, for there is no 

subject more replete with interesting mate- 
rial or more inspiring. 

“On Safari,” by Abel Chapman, is an ex- 
ample. It is no better and no worse than 
the average of these hunting books without 
which one could get along so well. It is the 
commonplace talk of the ordinary hunter 
in Africa. Mr. Chapman proclaims him- 
self an ornithologist, though giving little 
more than a catalogue of the birds he sees. 
For example—the rare sight of a Goliath 
heron moves him to no other comment than 
that it was “tall and gray.” Indeed, the 
most noticeable feature of the book is its 
dearth of comment on the birds and animals 
encountered. “Thus ended our Twelfth on 
the Equator. We had brought in five heads 
of as many different species and three of 
them new to us!” Perhaps the author 
realized his limitations in this respect, for 
I find him referring to the cheetah as “in 
general appearance closely resembling a 
leopard”! 

The volume is generously besprinkled 
with the author’s poorly drawn natural 
history sketches, although there are also 
several very good full-page studio hunting 
pictures, not by the author. There is some 
good stuff in the book, but one must’ dig 
for it. The best thing in the volume is 
the author’s account of his first elephant 
and a photograph of a live cobra. I note 
also some moral reflections on game pro- 
tection—at the end of the volume, after 
the author had satisfied his lust for ele- 
phant killing. It will be a relief when 
Roosevelt comes out and puts into print 
the story of his experiences. However per- 
sonal it turns out to be, it will, at any 
rate, be aecurate and satisfactory to the 
man who wants to know. C.. W. 


Four Cheering, Unsung Books 
en that convenient shelf on which to 


stack the good stories that will want 
occasional rereading, please consider these 
four volumes: 


“The Belted Seas,” by Arthur Colton. 

“The Delectable Mountains,” by Arthur 
Colton. 

“The Fugitive Blacksmith,” by Charles 
D. Stewart. 

“The Boss of Little Aready,” by Harry 
Leon Wilson. 


They have all been published within the 
past ten years, and none of them has ever 
come within a thousand miles of the best 
sellers. Each is a contribution to Ameri- 
ean humor. Colton is whimsical, glancing, 
and, in “The Delectable Mountains,” purely 
native in his humor. “The Belted Seas” 
episodes preceded the better-known trop- 
ical extravaganzas of O. Henry. In them 
are delicious characterization, pure com- 
edy of situation, and a happy wilfulness 
of plot. Here is their tone: 


“Cold are the feet and forehead of the 
Earth, 

Temperate his bosom and his knees; 

But huge and hot the midriff of his girth, 

Where rolls the laughter of the belted 


seas. 


Whoever loves Huck Finn and the Mis 
sissippi will give “The Fugitive Black 
smith” a good place on the shelf. It is 
illuminated with the big river’s hilarity, 
and, in pages, becomes tragic and intense. 
Stewart writes without considering tradi 
tion—his tale jumps here and there unex 
pectedly You may be sure, however, that 
there always exists the raconteur’s best 
reason for the shift—the necessity of fol 
lowing the vital thread of narrative. Drop 
in behind this fleeing, handy man on his 
way up from New Orleans, across Arkan 
sas, and into Texas, and you will remem 
ber the flavor of these parts, primitive, 
sinister, populated by a volatile people. 

Little Aready” can be found anywhere 


in the Middle West It is a small town 
village it would be in the East), full of 
comedy characters In reading Mr. Wil 
son’s book you will have the impression 
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The 
Master-Builder 


Knows 


HAT is why the Carey 
E Roof stands first in the 

choice of leading archi- 
tects, contractors and artisans everywhere. 

They know that the perfect roof must be, 
beyond question, an absolute protection against 
the ravages of time, wind and weather, for 
generations, in every emergency. 

Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing is the 
highest type of modern roof construction. It 
has withstood the severest tests for a quarter 
of a century. 

It will be found today covering more great 
factories and other large, flat and steep-roofed 
buildings, than any other construction—and 
giving better service. 

Its unique inner plastic compound — pre- 
pared and tempered by a special process—means 
a flexibility that never dries out. The outer 
coverings are of wear-resisting materials that 
actually improve with age. 

It is proof against heat, cold, dampness, 
wind—an unequaled fire retardent. 

There is always an element of risk in the quality 
of a roof built upon the building because to 
make a good roof, machinery, scientific man- 
ufacture, expert supervision are required. 


A 


—d 


Carey’s Roofing is the product of special machinery 
—in our vast factories. It is absolutely standardized — 
never varies in weight, thickness or quality. 

Carey’s Roofing is easy to buy; 46 distributing 
points ; leading dealers everywhere. 

Write for free samples and interesting valuable 
Book. On request. Address 


The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 
35 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE TOP NOTCH IN POCE SET PROTTOGRAP AY 


No. 34 FOLDING POCKET 


ODAKS 


Pictures, 3% x5%. Price, $20.00 


Have the new Kodak Ball Bearing silent shutters, Superior rapid 
rectilinear lenses and every adjustment that is desirable in a hand 
camera, yet retain the perfect Kodak simplicity. 

Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK CO., 

dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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naan sei 
ALESMANSHIP by word of 
mouth appeals to all the 
senses. Printed salesmanship— 
advertising—plays upon but one, the 
sense of sight. Therefore you must 
take advantage of every point and 
illustrate your selling argument with 
clever, convincing illustrations and en- 
gravings that show your goods to the 
best advantage. Wnite for information. 
Address Inquiries to Dept. A 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists : : Engravers : : Catalog Makers 
215 Madison Street, - - Chicago 
Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities 












. 

A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
| Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
| Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 

















SILENCE and 
POWER 

together with 
SPEED and f 
the M. M. 
SIMPLICITY 


of construction 
ix why the 
M M M | is the acknowledged lead: r 
.M. otorcyc @ Its powerfui perfectly ba 
P anced engine, its absolute y 
quiet muffler, its positive control, and its easy riding, smooth run- 
ning qualities proves it an ideal Motorcycle. Dgaters Wanrep. 


M. M. MOTOR COMPANY Brockton, Mass. 


A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY 


Manufacture concrete 
building blocks and make 
money. Demand is prac- 
tically unlimited. Big 
profits on small _invest- 
ment. Machines $16.25 
up. Artistic face designs, 
face down. Free callie. 
Hercules Mfg. Co., Dept. 215, Centerville, lowa 
































customer. May we suggest that that is 
“going some ?”’ 


” 


“Ask us why they’re blue. 
tell you how to get a Sterling Blue Tube—FREE. 


Distributing Agencies 





ad St Cincinnati, O., Ball-Fintze Co., 108 W. 3d St 
we ( O.. M Supply ¢ E. Sy gS 
Toledo, O., Motor Supply Co., 426 Summit § 
Springfield, O., Motor Supply Co., 105 E. High St 
i T St Payton, O., Motor Supply ¢ 40 E hs 
Buffalo, N. ¥ The Kelsey (¢ 43-45 Niagara St I Way Ind., Motor Supply ¢ 999 « S 
St. I M Phoenix A Supply ¢ 932 Olive St St. Pa linn., C. J th & ¢ 6 W. 4thsS 
Ba Md I “litt W feld ¢ 3 Ww S Francis " I fic Sa Corpora 
Baltimore St Ness Ave 
I N. Y., The E. G. Bernard Co., 1918-34 Sixth Ave. Chicago, Ill., Franco-A an A Supply ¢ 14 
Newark, O., Ball-Fintze Co. Michigan Ave 


STERLING BLUE TUBES 


Sterling Tires are about one year old— 
old enough to talk for themselves—and 
they do. We tested them hard for six 
months, before we offered one for sale. 
Since then about 15,000 have been sold, 
and we do not know of one dissatisfied 


STERLING BLUE TUBES sctttee 20 excuse for not ge 
therefore no excuse for not get- 
ting the best. There’s method in the blueness—it is a heat resister—saves blow outs. 


Tell us what tires you use and where you buy them and we'll 


RUTHERFORD RUBBER CO., Rutherford, N. J. 





I \ r Motor ¢ | Ww. FE ‘ 
J Fla., McGraw Br t 
Savanr Ga., Savanna Ww w.s 
Albany, Ga ni k's ( s 
Atlanta, Ga., T dD N. £ S 
l uy I Th ( a I & B ( 
Ss I < 
Cleve The We I N ( ( 
F 
P ar I J 8 Free S 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


COLLIER’S Is 





| that he took a sympathetic witness’s inter- 


est in setting down truthfully the qualities 
that make Little Aready’s people absurd, 
narrow, prying, helpful, impulsive, likable. 


e e The book is real, clean, native comedy, and 
an our vertisin ent accurate enough to save as a_ historical 
. document. J. M. O. 
ot et cect enc ae si eecienenieeetiteeemnieneennetarnneneniaiaiaiaimeniineaiaal a 
Illinois in the Fifties 


Outsell All the Rest? mer agen ee 


recollections of the Lineoln country who 
speaks: 

“The difference a-twixt Lincoln en 
Douglas warn’t so much in Lincoln’s bein’ 











This is the vital question. But what do they all matter when com- a good ways over six foot en Douglas a 
Advertising agents are bad, better or best, pared with results? The po a pong he i pethage Bh 
according to their selling ability. Our only claim is that we outsell all others. agin time, but Abe Lincoln looked plumb 
Nothing else matters at all. We have proved it to hundreds. We can —« a 4 meetin’ —_ i etna yo 
let : : —the way Moses must hev looked when he 
Advertising has only one purpose. It is or it to ate ; see Canaan ahead.” 
done solely to sell the goods. This fact is so certain—so invariably true Mr. Grierson was born in England in 
If ads can be written to sell atenth more —that we handle advertising without any ag ge. ot gear Basen we Lend le sapee 
than yours, you are wasting a tenth of your contract whatever. We rely solely on re- /a young man. In Paris he became the 
° money. You are losing atenthof yoursales. sults to keep it. friend of Alexandre Dumas and other bril 
That is why our Copy Chief is paid $1,000 liant people, and developed into one of the 
Su pose you could hire the best salesman * k. T : f brill musical celebrities of his time—he was an 
P y per week. hat is why each of our brilliant untaught genius. From music he drifted 


you know at the price of a tyro. Which man _ men holds the place he holds. 


77 a into literature. He chose criticism as his 
would you take 


. field and French as the proper language in 

d 1 h Working together—as they do—they can which to express himself. “Modern Mys- 
In advertising, you can do exactly that. <1] more goods per dollar spent than any ticism” and “The Celtic Temperament” 
High-class agents, whether good or poor, other men in existence. give the clue to his work. 





all charge the same commission. 
Ads that sell the utmost cost no more to 


Now, at sixty-one, Mr. Grierson digs 
. 5S 


Suppose these claims are facts. And sup- into his memory and reproduces success- 





; , pose they apply to you. fully the rough world of the Illinois 
insert than ads that sell nothing at all. prairies, and the “mystical” spirit that 
Getting the best is not a question of price Suppose these men, at the same expense, pervaded the people and preceded the com- 
kon al ot Sacto q Pp » could bring twice the results you are getting. ing of the new era. The settlers were 
. How much would it mean? busy with ax and plow, but behind their 
Your degree of success depends entirely ; : ; practical striving and sure common sense 
on your selection of salesmen-in-print. There is a way to find out—easily, quickly there was an impulse toward the spiritual. 
and certainly. It was a day of great religious revivals, 
at Hatt Se ee Te : . ; politics was taken seriously, Mrs. Stowe’s 
We solicit business solely on the basis It can be done without any commitment | book was a flame, and the two bright 
of results. on your part, and without disturbing your | comets that appeared in the sky became 
a ‘ ‘ n en onnections. | divine warnings to prepare for some great 
We might talk age, for this agency is 36 present agency c rapid change. Promise, the great hope, vigor, 
years old. The answer will be clear and final. It humor, crudity, the shrewd philosophy of 
We might talk size, for we have outgrown may be worth thousands of dollars to you. eng GP gape sr a eee *) 
all rivals And it may be worth millions. That de- se ing Sot Seenty: CORRS, SUNN : 
e ‘ : iuskings, the Frémont campaign, Indian 
We might talk buying power, influence, pends on the article advertised. dances, life on the Mississippi, the glare 
knowledge of mediums—a dozen such mat- If you are interested, ask us to explain Sie aheueek age bo aaa and " 
s reserver 1e book. is, In * 
ters of course. the way. detail and dialect, exaggerated, and it is \ 
highly colored by sentiment. Yet the big 


impression is true—and many of the ' 


LORD & ‘THOMAS stories are worth remembering. J. M. O. ac 


One More Social Crusader 
nie Your NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE C 


AND OUTDOOR CHICAGO UR attention has been called to a 
- SECOND NAT'L BANK BLDG. TRUDE BUILDING volume, translated from the French 


FItTH AVE. and 28th ST. ADVE R = I S I N G 67 WABASH AVE. It is written by a person signing bicsoall 


“Victor Hugo”—obviously, a pseudonym. 
The book is rather ambitiously named 


Address either office. They are equally equipped | “Les Misérables,” and aims to be the | m 





= 








| voice, or better, the chorus and orchestral 
interpreter, of the submerged millions of 


mankind, who live in poverty, disease, and be 


crime. It is one more of the multitudinous 


class of treatises that preach humanitari 
Is Your Face Smooth > anism—what they call “social justice.” To l 
. the author of these lay sermons, poverty 
is a disease of the community, and not the 






bitter fruit of individual incompetence. 
The best way to keep it smooth— The “Brotherhood of Man” idea obsesses 
the easiest, quickest, pleasantest way—U se the the author at all times. He would prob 








ably deny that there is such a thing as a pé 


“criminal class’—to be harried by the 


SAFETY | police power of the State. Certainly he - 
| would have small sympathy for the old 
Raz oR time division of the cohorts of wo into 
“Worthy and Unworthy Poor,” with Thrift 

, and Individual Initiative as the cures for Ce 





misery. 
A shave > Like @ CaTésS. | “Les Misérables” contains two charac 
| ters that possess elements of fascination 
P ° ° | These are the Good Bishop and Jean Mm 
Automatically stropped correctly without removing the | Valjean. It is the author's attempt here 
blade, the stropping Device being contained within | to express the wo of the race as it flows 9¢ 
h ° if through the person of men that have suf 
the razor itself. fered much, and learned pity from tribu 
lation. 
Not taken apart to strop or clean. These suffering, strong and tender chat 
. acters are movingly. even passionately. an 
Saves constant blade expense. | rendered, and in spite of their central im | 
possibility, they do have their way with an 


' the reader while he is under the spell of 
the surging prose 
. And so one closes the book with the la i 


Send for booklet . : 
— shia ment of the poets. “ty dem Alas, poor 
humans.” A 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 347 Fifth Ave., New York Against our very conviction, against all 


Sold on 30 days’ trial wherever men shop. 





é : ~ ate a ¢ ogress, one 1s 

14 St. Helen Street, Montreal 61 New Oxford Street, London the formulated law f pl eres one 1 
almost persuaded that here in “Les Misé 4 
rables” we have the Christian program. , 
the beautiful dream of the evangelists. ‘ 








Bin der for COLLIER’S S, $1.2 5 EXPRESS | na ae pe Share’ tone tulver' than oll the sent, as 
om REP, ‘s . 


there “is a heart even as mine behind this 















vain show of things.” i &.& 
Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent. clasps, so that Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
: ete., sent free. Patents procured through A PLEASING DESSERT t - 
the numbers may be inserted W eekly. W ill hol l one volume. Munn & Co. receive free notice in the always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many aa le 
. 7 c a — > . sibilities of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated ’ 
Sent by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN | (unsweetened) make it a boon to the woman wh 
: MUNN & CO., 363 Broadw: iy, N. Y¥. to provide these delicacies for her family with 
, smn TUrr , , Tt, sd, “ ience and economy Dilute Peerless Milk to 4 ee \ Na 
COLLIER’S, 416 WES I THIRTEENTH S TREE I NF WV \ ORK C | I y BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, richness and use same as fresh milk or cream idt 
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The music of Victor. | 


Herberts orchestra under ‘ 


his personal direction | 
will be reproduced ex- 


clusively on kdison > 


Records 
oe % 


rt * 
J va 






& Victor Herbert 


‘Victor Herbert is now the musical // 


adviser for the National Phonograph 
Company. He will select much of the 
music for Edison Records, recommend, in 
many instances, the singers or musicians 
best qualified to produce it for repro- 
duction and pass upon the master records. 


No other man could be found so 
perfectly fitted for this position. Mr. 
Herbert has done more to teach Ameni- 
cans to like good music than any other 
man, because he has made the kind of 
good music that is likable. 


He is a master of music. He has built up 
and leads one of the best orchestras in the country 
and has written more successful operas, two-steps, 
marches and other kinds of music than any other 
American composer. 

He will create, through Edison Records, a 
distinctly American school of music, good as well 


_as popular, liked by everybody. 


Edison Records, by Victor Herbert's orches- 
tra, will be ready in September. 


National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N. J. 


ING THESE ADVERTISEME 








Locomobile — 
rere h 


mocomapile cars for 
isto combine the 

superior reliability 
and durability for which 
‘our product is famous, 
with exceptional silence 
in operation and notable 
easy riding qualities 


30 Locomobile Shaft Drive 
40 Locomobile Chain Drive 
Touring Cars, Roadsters, 
Limousines , Landaulets. 
















¥ 
t 
THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OFAMERICA — | 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. gp ¥ 
NEW YORK TON CHICAGO ( \)} 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO lh Ay 
MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMUBILE MANUFACTURERS | ‘ 
Send for booklet giving advance by i} 
information regarding 1910 models \ om 3 





Shave Wrong 
with a 


KEEN 


Safety Razor 


You're bound to shave right with'a Keen Kutter 
Safety Razor—you can’t help it. It is set at just 
exactly the proper angle so it will not pull or scrape 
or slip over the beard. 

Pick up a Keen Kutter Safety Razor and shave 
that’s all there is to it.* The details of angle and 
adjustment have been carefully and accurately taken 
care of by the makers. 

Try a shave with a Keen Kutter Safety Razor. See how much 
easier, quicker, smoother and 
more comfortable it is than 
any other. See how much 
better your face feels. No 
matter how tender your skin 
or how wiry your beard 
this razor will give you a 
velvety shave. Put upina 













leather case with 12 guaran- 
teed Norwegian steel blades 
of Keen Kutter quality, 
ready for instant use. 
Money refunded if not en 
tirely satisfactory. 


If not at your dealer s, write us 





SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY (lanc.) 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 


in genuine Black Leather 
$3.50 








ase, 3,0) 
No. K-3—Gold Plated in genuine English Pigskin Case, $5.00 
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SCHOOL DAY 


Painted by Stanl irthurs for Cream of Wheat Company 














